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SHALL THE PUBLIC OR THE UNIONS 
RULE ?—AN IMPORTANT DEBATE 
° UR Industrial Relations Court 
() aims to protect labor against 
capital ; capital against labor ; 
and the public against both.” 

This was perhaps the pithiest state- 
ment made by Governor Henry J. Allen, 
of Kansas, in his debate with Samuel 
Gompers, President of the American 
Federation of Labor, in Carnegie Hall, 
in New York City, on May 28. 

“ The right to stop work is a vital one ; 
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GOVERNOR HENRY J. ALLEN, OF KANSAS 


no court should be permitted to destroy 
it. An autocracy to abridge labor’s rights 
must not be instituted in America, when 
we have fought for and won democracy 
and liberty in the World War.” 

This, in essence, was Mr. Gompers’s 
contention. 

The issue was fairly joined in the 
debate and the contestants were fairly 
matched. Both men were in dead earnest, 
both were talking from deep-seated con- 
viction, both were able speakers. Mr. 
Gompers gave the impression of being 
the more aggressive, Governor Allen (a 
younger man) of being conciliatory in 
his attitude and possibly more adroit in 
his presentation of his case. 

Mr. Gompers’s encomium on labor 
unions was an eloquent one. They had, 
he said, broken up the sweat-shops, abol- 
ished child labor, and given shorter hours, 
better living conditions, and hope and 
leisure to the working classes. This work 
must not now be undone, he said, by mak- 
ing criminals of them when they asserted 
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their inalienable right to quit their work 
for their own advantage. 

Governor Allen agreed with much of 
this encomium, but said that he spoke 
not as a representative of either labor or 
capital, but for the general public. He 
outlined the conditions in Kansas that 
led to the institution of the Industrial 
Relations Court—the antagonism between 
coal miners and operators and the result- 
ant coal famine, leaving schools, hos- 
pitals, and homes without fuel in the 
dead of winter. The Government, he 
said, has a right to protect its citizens 
against such a calamity. 

“We have not,” said Governor Allen, 
“taken away from any man his divine 
right to quit work. We have merely taken 
away from Mr. Gompers his divine right 
to order a man to quit work.” This hit 
at the essence of autocratic unionism was 
scarcely met by Mr. Gompers’s reply that 
in his fifty years of activity in organized 
labor he had himself never ordered a 
strike. 


AN UNANSWERED QUESTION 


je most dramatic moment of this sig- 
nificant debate was perhaps when 
Governor Allen asked Mr. Gompers to 
answer this question : . 

‘** When a dispute between capital and 
labor brings on a strike affecting the pro- 
duction or distribution of the necessities 
of life, thus threatening the public peace 
and impairing the public health, has the 
public any rights in such a controversy, 
or is it a private war between capital and 
labor? If you answer this question in 
the affirmative, Mr. Gompers, how would 
you protect the rights of the public ?” 

This question was dodged by the advo- 
cate of unionism. His reply, in effect, was 
that the importance of strikes was greatly 
exaggerated ; that if the country was 
really confronted with great disaster or 
revolution, there might be some signifi- 
cance in the proposed remedy supported 
by Governor Allen; that there was some- 
thing worse fhan strikes—a degraded 
manhood compelled to labor compulsorily ; 
that the employer always had the ad- 
vantage in a court controversy, for he 
could appeal if the decision went against 
him, while the employees must go back 
to work as slaves if the decision was 
against them. 

Governor Allen’s position was effec- 
tively summarized by him in an amusing 
interlude. “ If two men get to fighting at 
midnight in front of my house and wake 


me up with .their brawl,” he said, “ I will 
call the police and send them to jail, not 
because of the damage they are doing to 
each other, but because they woke me up.” 

Not less interesting than the speeches 
in this intensely serious debate were the 
audience and their comments. Half of 
the tickets were issued to Governor Allen 
and half to Mr. Gompers for distribution. 
Mr. Gompers’s sympathizers apparently 
responded in much greater force, but a 
fair hearing was given by them to Gov- 
ernor Allen. In a house that was packed 
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SAMUEL GOMPERS, LABOR LEADER 
from floor to ceiling hardly a single indi- 
vidual left during the three and a half 
hours’ session —not even while Mr. Gom- 
pers was reading a poem on labor as his 
peroration ! 

The impression left by the debate was 
that organized labor is indifferent to the 
public in demanding unrestricted freedom 
to strike; and that men who take a wider 
view of the problems of American life 
are coming to the conviction that the 
right of organized bodies of men to leave 
their work must be subordinated to the 
general welfare by process of law. 


THE NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 
Bz this issue of The Outlook 


reaches many of our readers the 
Republicans will have convened in Chi- 
cago—June 8 is the opening day of the 
Convention—to select their Presidential, 
nominee. We give a brief résumé of the 
situation in which the Convention will 

begin its deliberations. 
In the Republican Convention there 
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will be 984 members, the membership 
being somewhat smaller than in the 
Democratic Convention, because in the 
latter each State is allowed two delegates 
for every electoral vote, the electoral vote 
corresponding with the State’s representa- 
tives in Congress. Thus each State has 
four delegates, called delegates-at-large, 
for the two Senators, while for every 
Representative in Congress it has two 
more delegates. Delegates to the Repub- 
lican Convention are elected in the same 
way, but with this restriction—by allow- 
ing only one delegate to a Congressional 
district in which less than 7,500 votes 
were cast for a Republican candidate at 
the preceding Congressional or Presi- 
dential election. 

Another striking difference in the two 
Conventions is found in the voting. The 
Democrats hold to the unit rule—that 
is to say, a State casts a solid vote for 
some one candidate, the vote being ac- 
cording to the majority in the State. Not 
so the Republicans. Delegates may vote 
individually. This fairer rule has already 
“~aused some commotion among the Demo- 
erats ; Mayor Lunn, of Schenectady, and 
Samuel Seabury, ex-Judge of the Court 
of Appeals, led the fight for adopting 
the rule in the recent Democratic con- 
ference of New York State delegates to 
the National Convention. They unsue- 
cessfully endeavored to get a resolution 
passed to the effect that delegates shall 
not be subject to any unit rule by which 
the majority may deprive the minority of 
the opportunity of voting in accord with 
the will of the constituents. The appli- 
cation of the unit rule in New York State 
means that Mr. Murphy, the Tammany 
Boss, may dictate the action of the State 
delegation. 

Another difference between the two 
Conventions is found in the requirement 
for a Presidential nomination. Only a 
majority of votes is required by the Re- 
publican Convention, but in the Demo- 
cratic the candidate must secure two- 
thirds. 


THE END OF THE PRIMARIES 
oo end of this season’s primaries 
came with the action taken in West 
Virginia. On the Republican side the 
contestants for the Presidential nomina- 
tion were Leonard Wood and Howard 
Sutherland, the latter United States 
Senator from West Virginia. Senator 
Sutherland won by about 10,000 votes 
over General Wood. In Vermont the 
State Convention was held following the 
preceding week’s primary. The delegates 
to the National Convention, though un- 
instructed, are all openly for Wood. In 
Texas the Republican State Convention 
instructed twenty-one of its twenty-three 
delegates to the National Convention to 
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JOHN W. DAVIS, WITH MRS. ROBERT LANSING (LEFT) AND MRS. DAVIS (RIGHT) 


vote for Johnson. In all three States the 
Democratic delegates are uninstructed. 

A summary of the results in the va- 
rious States shows the number of unin- 
structed delegates to the Republican Con- 
vention to be 529; that to the Democratic 
Convention exceeds this number. 

In instructed delegates Leonard Wood 
continues in the lead, followed by Sena- 
tor Johnson, Governor Lowden, and 
Senator Harding. On the Democratic 
side, Attorney-General Palmer and Gov- 
ernor Cox, of Ohio, are apparently tied. 
The popular Democratic vote, however, 
as reported each week in the “ Literary 
Digest’s”” poll, indicates that ex-Secre- 
tary of the Treasury McAdoo is emphati- 
cally in the lead. 

A preliminary act of the Republican 
National Committee occurred on May 31, 
at Chicago, when the Republican National 
Committee began its consideration of over 
one hundred and thirty contests for seats 
by delegates. These were alimost entirely 
from the Southern States. The most im- 
portant feature about the hearing was 
the fact that it was entirely open. The 
representatives of the press remained 
throughout and heard the Committee’s 
discussions. This is the first time, so far as 
we know, that this has happened. Such 
publicity will lessen any charge that a 
steam roller has been operated for any 
candidate. 


MR. DAVIS AS A 
PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE 

VER a year and a half ago The 
() Outlook reported a Republican as 
saying of John William Davis, who had 
just been appointed American Ambas- 
sador at London: “ He has force of char- 
acter and great common sense, . . . charm 
of manner and speech.” 

These few words succinctly sum up the 
impression Mr. Davis makes even upon 
those who meet him only casually. 

The New York “ Evening Post” con- 
tains a despatch from Mark Sullivan, from 
which we clip the following : 

One might paint a partial picture of 


Mr. Davis by saying that he has all of 
the President’s good qualities and none 
of the qualities that have brought Mr. 
Wilson to grief. Mr. Davis has almost 
as much capacity for vision as Mr. Wil- 
son, almost as much capacity for distin- 
— and graceful public utterance. 
ut Mr. Davis’s mind has the advantage 
of Mr. Wilson’s in the fact that his past 
career, unlike Mr. Wilson’s academic 
one, has compelled him to match his 
mind against the minds of other lawyers 
and subjected his arguments to the 
scrutiny of judges. Mr. Davis’s mind is 
better disciplined, more athletically 
trained. He can deal in abstractions, but 
keep his feet firm on a concrete base. 


Mr. Davis is a young man ; he is only 
forty-seven years old. He was born in 
West Virginia and took his B.A. at the 
Washington and Lee University of Vir- 
ginia,. where later he became Assistant 
Professor of Law. He lives at Clarksburg, 
West Virginia, where he was born and 
where he has practiced law. He has been 
a member of the West Virginia House of 
Delegates and was elected to the Sixty- 


second and Sixty-third Congresses (1911- f 


15). He resigned from Congress to be- 
come United States Solicitor-General. 

The suggestion of Mr. Davis as a 
Presidential candidate, now being pushed 
with great force by the New York 
“Times,” continues to attract favorable 
attention, particularly among “ old-line” 
Democrats. 


THE PRESIDENT VETOES 

THE KNOX RESOLUTION 
A s almost everybody foresaw and as 
we said in The Outlook of last 


week, the President has vetoed the Knox ff 
resolution which declared a_ separate f 


peace with Germany. In sending in his 
veto to the House of Representatives the 
President says: 

I cannot bring myself to become party 
to an action which would place inefface- 
able stain upon the gallantry and honor 
of the United States. 

The resolution seeks to establish peace 
with the German Empire without exact- 
ing from the German Government any 
action by way of setting right the in- 
finite wrongs which it did to the peoples 
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~ whom it attacked and whom we pro- 
fessed it our purpose to assist when we 
entered the war. Have we sacrificed the 
lives*of more than 100,000 Americans 
and ruined the lives of thousands of 
others and brought upon thousands of 
American families an unhappiness that 
ean never end for purposes which we 
do not now care to state or take further 
—- attain ? 
The attainment of these purposes is 
— for in the Treaty of Versailles 
y terms deemed adequate by the lead- 
ing statesmen and experts of all the 
great peoples who were associated in the 
war against Germany. Do we now not 
care to join in the effort to secure them? 


This is only another demonstration 
that the President is determined to carry 
to the country in the coming Presidential 
campaign the question of the Treaty of 
Versailles and the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. There is apparently 
no remedy for the present chaotic condi- 
tion of the foreign relations of the Amer- 
ican Government but patient waiting for 
March 4, 1921. We do not say this ina 
partisan spirit. Whatever President is 
elected next November, whether he be 
Democratic or Republican, must shape 
a policy with regard to European rela- 
tions which will beaccepted by thecountry 
through its representatives in Congress. 
Nothing can probably be accomplished 
in the present deadlock. 


FOR A TREATY WITH MEXICO 


— the United States gives its 
recognition to the revolutionary 
Mexican Government now headed by 
Sefior Adolfo de la Huerta as Provisional 
President it should obtain a number of 
important assurances in regard to Amer- 
ican special interests in Mexico—at least 
this is the recommendation of the Sub- 
Committee of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Affairs headed by Senator Fall, 
of New Mexico. Senator Fall believes 
that these assurances should be embodied 
in a new treaty between Mexico and the 
United States. 

The report of the Fall Committee de- 
clares that in ten years 784 Americans 
have lost their lives in Mexico or on the 
border. Assessing the value of these lives 
in dollars and adding the damage to 
American property, the report estimates 
that the total losses suffered by Amer- 
icans under the Carranza administration 
amount to $505,002,434. 

The Committee would have the Ameri- 
can Government demand that provisions 
in Article 130 of the Mexican Constitu- 
tion of 1917, directed against the activities 
of American missionaries, preachers, and 
teachers in Mexico, should be nullified, 
and that Americans should have full lib- 
erty to preach, teach, and write in Mex- 
ico so long as they do not participate in 
Mexiean politics or revolutions. The 


Committee would also have this country 


. 
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insist that Article 33 should no longer be 
applied to Americans. This is the arti- 
cle which permits the Mexican Executive 
to expel from the Republic without judi- 
cial process any foreigner whose presence 
is considered undesirable. 

The most important recommendations 
of the Fall Committee, however, relate 
to the protection of American property. 
Among the assurances Senator Fall 
wants us to get from the de facto Govern- 
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ADOLFO DE LA HUERTA, PROVISIONAL PRESIDENT 
OF MEXICO 


ment before giving it our recognition are 
the following : 


That none of the provisions of Article 
27 of said Constitution with reference 
to limitations upon rights of property 
heretofore acquired by Americans, or 
which may hereafter be acquired, shall 
apply to Americans except where the 
limitation is written in the deed, lease, 
or other instruments of the title, and 
particularly : 

The provision of said article to the 
effect that the subsoil products other 
than of metalliferous minerals shall be 
the property of the National Govern- 
ment of Mexico, to be disposed of by 
decree or by law, shall not apply to the 
property of American citizens purchas- 
ing from other individuals or from 
state, national, or municipal authorities 
of Mexico, unless the limitations or res- 
ervations with reference to such subsoil 
— shall be written in the original 

eed or other instrument of conveyance 
transferring the surface of the property 
to such American purchaser. 

That the prohibition against the 
ownership of property in lands, waters, 
or their appurtenances, or against the 
concessions for the development of 
mines, waters, or mineral fuels in the 
Republic to foreigners, shall not apply 
to American citizens. 


When the necessary assurances have 
been received and embodied in a treaty, 
our Senate Sub-Committee would have 
this country extend to Mexico “ not only 
moral support, but financial aid without 
stint” for the rehabilitation of Mexican 
railways and important industries and 
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for the re-establishment of a national 
Mexican army and constabulary for the 
maintenance of order. 

It is a question whether Senator Fall’s 
Committee has not gone somewhat too far 
in its conclusions as to the extent to which 
it is legitimate for us to demand that 
Mexico should revise her laws relating to 
foreigners. We cannot be sure on this 
point before seeing the complete text of 
the Committee’s report. The recommen- 
dation that we should help Mexico “ with- 
out stint,” once proper assurances have 
been received, however, deserves all com- 
mendation. Mexico cannot stand without 
foreign support. That support ought to 
be American. 


FRANCE’S TRIBUTE TO 
AMERICA’S DEAD 


N impressive feature of Memorial 

Day was the extent and fine spirit 
of its observance in France in honor of 
the thousands of American soldiers who 
rest in France’s beautiful and scrupu- 
lously cared for cemeteries. As one reads 
the accounts the feeling grows that the 
fitting thing is that these Americans, who 
died for France as well as their own land, 
should rest undisturbed. 

In scores of places back of the battle- 
line that reached from the sea to Swit- 
zerland such ceremonies took place. The 
observance was both official and personal, 
for thousands of wreaths were laid on the 
graves of our dead by individual French 
men, women, and children as a sponta- 
neous and personal mark of love and 
honor. The inscription on the wreath 
sent by a society of descendants of men 
who fought for American independence 
expressed the spirit of the day; it read, 
“ To Americans who have fallen in France 
for the liberty of the world.” 

At the Suresnes Cemetery, near Paris, 
lie twenty-one thousand American sol- 
diers and sailors, and there stands a strik- 
ing statue of the American “ doughboy.” 
Our Ambassador, Mr. Wallace, was pres- 
ent, and General Pétain spoke with deep 
feeling. Of our soldiers he said: - 

They are not resting as nares in a 
strange land, these soldiers of liberty 
sent overseas ata moment when the fate 
of the world was at stake and toward 
whom the heart of France turns grate- 
fully to-day. These tombs will be for- 
ever watched over with the same pious 
care as that which our country gives her 
own children. 

Brothers in arms, sharers of one com- 
mon glory, one common sacrifice, I sa- 
lute you as heroes whose young days 
found here the end of their work. In 
acclaiming you I voice the sentiments 
of my whole country, victorious and 
forever grateful. 

In England also special services were 
held in churches and at American graves 
—twenty-five hundred of our men are 
buried in and near London. Dean Car- 
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IN THE ROMAGNE CEMETERY IN FRANCE, WHERE 


negie, of Westminster Abbey, voiced 
English feeling when he expressed the 
conviction that their unity in honoring 
those who had fallen betokened a main- 
tenance and strengthening of the friend- 
ship between the two peoples to which 
“those we reverence to-day paid such 
glorious testimony.” 

Naturally, in this country, while the 
Civil War heroes were honored and 
remembered and the thin lines of the 
survivors of the war for National unity 
were greeted with reverence, there was 
strong emphasis on the memory of the 
heroes of the World War for freedom. 
Thus in New York City for the first 
time soldiers of foreign armies—Italian, 
British, and French (some six hundred 
French veterans of the Great War live 
in the city)—took a prominent part in the 
ceremonies. There was an international 
character in the great parade of ten thou- 
sand men, for the banners of the four great 
Allied nations were borne side by side. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING 


r¥\HEODORE ROOSEVELT invented the 

term “Chinafy” to describe the 
process of national decay. How long would 
it take us to become “Chinafied” if 
our boys are allowed to develop into 
inefficient men? And yet do we realize 
that half of the pupils in our schools 
are suffering from bodily defects? Do we 
remember the large percentage of our 
young men drafted in the war who were 
unable to pass the physical tests, namely : 


The registrant must be able to see well. 

He must have comparatively good 
hearing. 

His - must be able to stand the 
test of physical exertion. 


AMERICAN SOLDIERS FALLEN IN THE WAR REST 


He must be able to transport himself 
by walking as the exigencies of military 
life may demand. 

These four things are just as necessary 
for men in civil life as for men in mili- 
tary life. They are just as necessary for 
the girl or woman in business or the 
home as they are for the men. 

The various States are alive to the sit- 
uation ; seventeen already have compul- 
sory physical education laws; in other 
States the movement is advancing. But 
this is not enough. It is only by the joint 
use of State and Federal powers that all 
our people will attain a higher standard 
of physical education. 

Accordingly the Fess-Capper Bill is 
now being considered by Congress. It 
establishes a Nation-wide programme for 
physical education. It provides an oppor- 
tunity for every child from six to eighteen 
years old to have a periodic health exam- 
ination, instruction in the principles of 
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CAUGHT IN MID-AIR: A JUMP FOR HEALTH 
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healthful living, and training in those 
physical activities which promote a high 
degree of resistance to disease. Each 
State must establish a system of physical 
education as well as training courses for 
prospective teachers. These requirements 
met, the bill would make an initial appro- 
priation of $10,000,000 to the States for 
such purposes, provided that each State 
appropriate an amount equal to the Fed- 
eral fund received. We hope the bill wil! 
pass, but at this juncture, with the neces- 
sity for economy, only a strong popular 
sentiment can push through any measure 
in Congress which asks for Federal funds. 
Further information regarding the sub- 
ject may be obtained from the National 
Physical Education Service, Homer Build- 
ing, Thirteenth and F Streets, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


GOOD WORK IN 
AMERICANIZATION 


HERE is perhaps some danger that 

. the word “ Americanization,” like 
the word “patriotism,” may be over- 
worked. We are notsure but that some of 
those who need most to be Americanized 
are Americans whose ancestors have lived 
in this country for generations. There is, 
however, a way of carrying on an Ameri- 
canization campaign in a human and 
attractive fashion. The Rotary Club, of 
New York, has set a good example in 
this respect. It has a boys’ committee, 
whose object is to help the public school 
boys of this city to become acquainted 
with the civie privileges and obligations 
which will come to them when they reach 
voting age. The Club, a few months ago, 
as a result of this boys’ committee work, 
offered prizes to public school boys in 
New York City for two essays; one, 
“Why the Foreign Born Should Become 
American Citizens,” to be written by 
high school boys ; the other, “ My Ideal 
of an American Citizen,” to be written 
by boys in the intermediate school. 

The public school authorities  co- 
operated in the undertaking with inter- 
est, and the result was that two thov- 
sand essays were submitted by pupils in 
twenty-nine of the intermediate and high 
schools of the city. The teaching officers 
of each school selected the best essays 
submitted in the school, and these twenty- 
nine essays were carefully read and con- 
sidered and the grand prize winner of 
each school decided-upon. . The judges 
were Lieutenant-Colonel Theodore Roose- 
velt, and Mr. Lawrence F. Abbott, 
of The Ouilook. The contest was con- 
cluded by a luncheon given by the Rotary 


Club, and attended by two or three hun- | 
dred of its members, at which the twenty- | 


nine essayists were guests of honor and 
the two prize essays were read by their 
authors. It is interesting to note that the 
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winner in the high school contest, Ray- 
mond Wilson, was born in New York, 
and his paternal ancestors have lived in 
America for a hundred years, while the 
winner in the intermediate school contest, 
Isadore Goldenbaum, was born in Jeru- 
salem. What better example of Ameri- 
canism could there be than that! 

The two grand prize essayists received 
twenty-five dollars in gold, and each one 
of the others in the group of twenty-nine 
received five dollars each, the presenta- 
tion being made, as the President of the 
club said, like a citation for gallantry on 
the battlefield. Not only did the twenty- 
nine schoolboys who attended this lunch- 
eon receive some impulse toward higher 
American ideals, but every one of the 
men who participated had their Ameri- 
canism quickened and strengthened. We 
offer our congratulations to the New York 
Rotary Club for this excellent. piece of 
work, and venture to express the hope 


' that the Rotary Clubs all over the coun- 
| try—these clubs having become a very 


live and typical American institution— 


_ will take up the idea and carry it forward. 


RELIGIOUS CONVENTIONS 


ro great religious conventions have 
just taken place—the Methodist 
Conference, at Des Moines, and the 


) Presbyterian General Assembly, at Phila- 


delphia. 

Two outstanding features marked the 
Methodist meeting—the address by Henry 
P. Davison, already reported in these col- 
umns, and the action of the Conference 


| in refusing to lift the ban on dancing, 
) games 


of chance, theater-going, ete. 
Methodist liberals had been hoping that 
the restrictions regarding amusements 


> could be modified. 


Five particular features marked the 
Presbyterian meeting. One was the ap- 
proval of the Presbyterian plan of union. 


» Another was a withdrawal from the Inter- 
| Church Movement as at present consti- 


tuted. Another was a proposal, urged by 
William J. Bryan but not finally acted 
upon, that women be permitted to hold 
the position of elder. Another was a 
resolution concerning the League of Na- 
tions. It reads in part : 

We importunely urge all the friends 
of the League of Nations in Washington 
speedily to compose their differences and 
find a via media between fifteen reserva- 
tions and no reservations at all, and to 
rescue our country from the pungent 
disgrace of seeing the League of Na- 
tions a yr: and functioning body, 
made up already of thirty-five or more 
nations, while America, which did so 
much to create it, is lined up outside, 
along with Germany, Russia, Turkey, 
and Mexico, nations deemed unworthy 
as yet of membership. 


Finally, the following resolution, which 
we quote in part, was adopted with much 
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enthusiasm and was ordered cabled to 
the Presbyterian Church in Ireland : 


Whereas, We had a visit during the 
months of December and January by a 
delegation of ministers and laymen rep- 
resenting the Protestant churches of 
Ireland, and... heard a true statement 
of the religious and political condition 
of that land; ... 

Therefore, be it resolved: 

That the General Assembly expresses 
rupee with the Protestant people in 
the resistance they are offering to that 
which threatens their freedom and is in 
danger of leading to widespread perse- 
cution. 

That we call upon our American peo- 
ple to . . . refuse to contribute to the 
cause of Irish freedom, to remember 
that Protestant Ireland is asking for 
nothing but to be let alone; and we re- 
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afar more defensible water-supply plan 
than the plans now suggested for commer- 
cializing the Yellowstone National Park. 

One plan would grant “irrigation 
easements” in the Park, namely, the 
right to construct reservoirs and lay 
down pipe lines. 

Another would increase and steady the 
flow of the Yellowstone River into Yel- 
lowstone Lake so that lands in Montana 
may be benefited thereby. 

The third plan, working in conjunction 
with the second, proposes to draw water 
from the lake to the south instead of to 
the north, through flumes and tunnels, 
so as to benefit the farmers of Idaho. 

In the eyes of its proponents no one 
of these schémes will injure the scenic 
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quest every one to make thorough per- 
sonal investigation before giving moral 
or material support to that which pre- 
tends to be an effort to make iolond 
free. 

That this General Assembly shall com- 
municate to the Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland our . .. joy in the steadfastness 
of the faith and the courage and sanity 
of their attitude in these days of trial. 


ANOTHER HETCH-HETCHY? 
tien Yellowstone National Park is 


perhaps the greatest natural reser- 
vation in the world. It includes both 
unreplaceable wonders and vast and in- 
spiring landscapes. It is the home of 
the moose and other game animals. It 
is a great National playground. Its 
recreational opportunities for the average 
man, woman, and child are enormous. 
It is now proposed to use the Park for 
a purpose not contemplated when it was 
set aside as a National Park. 
Some time ago about a third of the 
Yosemite National Park was lost through 
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beauty of the Park. Not so in the eyes of 
scenic lovers; yet they are called “ luxury- 
loving people who would deprive the poor 
farmer of his opportunity.” Neverthe- 
less they persist in protesting that, while 
it is perfectly proper to study any utili- 
tarian use, all the National parks, and 
particularly the Yellowstone, should be 
retained for the purposes for which they 
were set aside. 

A small portion of the population of 
Idaho and Montana, totaling probably 
less than fifty thousand people, would 
benefit by the commercialization of the 
waters of the Yellowstone, which belongs 
to the hundred-odd millions of us. The 
farmers’ work can hardly be called public 
work. They are farming for profit. Why 
should they have any of our park prop- 
erty? When this query was made the 
other day, a Congressman, representing 
the farmers, indignantly retorted that, so 
far as he was concerned, he would agree 
to no more National park appropriations 
unless the waters of the parks are made 
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subject to irrigation use, and that as a 
primary use ! 

The Outlook appreciates the necessity 
of expanding our farming area by de- 
veloping water resources. It would, how- 
ever, raise the broad question as to 
whether a National park is only a Na- 
tional reserve to be used by purely local 
and selfish interests whenever they need 
it, or whether it is a purely National 
park, set aside permanently for the benefit 
of all the people of these United States 
and to be developed only by the people’s 
representatives for the benefit of all the 
people. The present Secretary of the 
Interior has already answered the ques- 
tion. He says: “It is not safe to en- 
croach upon the National parks for any 
commercial purposes.” 


DEPLORABLE BUT 
INEVITABLE 


HE Foreign Relations Committee 

of the Senate, which under the 

present circumstances means the 
Senate itself, has declined to grant the 
President authority to establish an Amer- 
ican mandate over Armenia. To those 
who are sensitive about American honor, 
who desire to have America play a useful 
and helpful part in the regeneration of 
the Near East, and on whom the tragic 
sufferings of eastern Europe and Ar- 
menia have made a terrible impression, 
this refusal of the Senate is deplorable. 
But a moment’s thought makes it appear 
inevitable. 

The twelve months’ conflict between the 
President and the Senate has produced a 
deadlock in the Government and apathy 
among the people. Americans are not 
callous to human suffering, but they are 
everywhere asking themselves, Can an 
Administration which has proved itself 
incapable of dealing successfully with 
our own problems—the problems of labor, 
of the high cost of living, of transpor- 
tation—be trusted to administer the 
chaotie affairs of a people five thousand 
miles away? 

President Wilson’s idea of a League of 
Nations has more and more disclosed itself 
as a political rather than an economic 
and social idea. The vast majority of 
Americans desire to see an end of war ; 
they desire to see National and interna- 
tional industry put on its feet; they want 
to re-establish human and commercial 
relations with the rest of the world ; but 
they do not want to mix in foreign poli- 
ties. They have sufficient political troubles 
of their own. They were willing to fight, 
and they did fight, to prevent Prussian 
despotism from enslaving the world. 
They have not, however, the slightest in- 
terest in fighting about the boundaries of 
Syria or Mesopotamia or Persia or Jugo- 
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slavia or Poland or even Armenia. They 
would have ratified the Treaty of Peaceand 
would have joined a League of Nations 
in which their freedom from European 
political responsibilities was made dis- 
tinetly understood. But President Wilson 
will have none of it. He insists that 
the Covenant of the League of Nations 
must be accepted as a political consti- 
tution or not accepted at all. 

This is a painful and depressing situa- 
tion, but it is the fact, and it does no good 
to hide it or ignore it. In our judgment, 
there can be no relief from it untila new 
President is inaugurated at Washington 
who can co-operate with the American 
people in finding some way by which 
their sympathies and resources and ad- 
ministrative capacity can be organized 
for the work of industrial reconstruction 
in eastern Europe, and the establishment 
on a firm basis of international law. 
Americans did this kind of work in the 
Belgian Relief Commission under Mr. 
Hoover and in the regeneration and 
upbuilding of Cuba under General Wood. 
They are ready to doit againin Armenia 
and Poland and Czechoslovakia under the 
right leadership. A plan for such leader- 
ship of an economic and non-political 


nature has been proposed by Mr. H. P. 
Davison, Chairman of the International 
Red Cross League. It has been briefly 
reported in these pages and deserves the 
most careful consideration by Congress. 


CAMPAIGN CONTRIBU- 
TIONS 


HE investigation at Washington has 

brought definitely into public view 

the fact that large sums of money 
have been spent in the primary cam- 
paigns of various Presidential candidates. 
But in all fairness it must be said that 
the various committees which have raised 
and spent these moneys have made no 
attempt to conceal their financial transac- 
tions, that the investigation has produced 
no proof and scarcely even a charge of 
financial corruption, and that the sums 
acknowledged by the various campaign 
managers, while actually large, are rela- 
tively small when compared to the vast 
corruption funds employed in the, let 
us hope, bygone days when voters were 
bought in blocks of five. In those days 
big business contributed with equal gen- 
erosity to the campaign funds of com- 
peting candidates and opposing politica! 
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parties, and, of course, expected its guid 
pro quo, whoever was elected. 

Under the primary system the theory 
is that each candidate, or his friends and 
advocates, shall communicate to the voters 
what are believed to be his qualifications 
for the office and the principles which he 
will follow if elected.: 

General W ood’s managers, for example, 
have frankly acknowledged that in this 
work they have spent over half a million 
dollars. This seems at first blush like a 
dangerously large sum. But a simple cal- 
culation shows how inadequate even so 
large an amount is to carry on a cam- 
paign of legitimate political education. 

There are about thirty million poten- 
tial Presidential voters in the United 
States. The cost for postage, paper, en- 
velope, and clerical work of a single per- 
sonal letter is about five cents. To send 
one communication to every possible voter 
would therefore mean the expenditure of 
a million and a half dollars. Certainly it 
does not seem illegitimate for the sup- 
porters of a candidate, if they can raise 
the money, to write a letter at least once 
in a campaign to every voter. 

The real question is: Shall we main- 
tain the primary system in which the 
candidates, in an open and aboveboard 
fashion, attempt to get in personal touch 
with each voter, or shall we return to the 
old system of hand-picked candidates 
supported by gum-shoe methods and by 
money quietly placed where it will do the 


| most good ? 


Certainly the principles that underlie 


! corrupt practices acts should be applied 
| to primary campaigns as well as to elec- 
| tions. But if we are to have the primary 


system at all the voter must depend upon 
the voluntary, not always accurate and 
often partisan, information supplied by 
the newspapers or upon the facts fur- 
nished by the candidates themselves, which 
necessarily involves a large although legit- 
imate expenditure of money. 


THE OUTLOOK 
A PLEA FOR GENTLENESS 


N | OT so very long ago there was an 
attempt to bring into vogue a 
blood-and-iron type of fiction. The 

so-called manly novel, dealing with prim- 

itive human passions, had its little hour. 

Raw meat was fashionable for a month 

or two and the delicacies of life were dis- 

carded until one almost feared to men- 
tion so frail a thing as the moon. Unless 

a story dealt with glorified battles in the 

desert or the hardships of long, bleak 

journeys in the face of danger it was 
thought to be effeminate. To say that 
one still cared for beautiful romantic fic- 
tion, for the quiet charm of a writer like 

Jane Austen, was to label one’s self a fool 

and bring down ridicule on one’s unfor- 

tunate head. ; 

To be rough and uncouth was to be con- 
sidered splendid. The little graces sheuld 
be forgotten. They were old-fashioned, 
even discreditable. Only muscularity 
amounted to anything ; only bombast and 
definite toughness counted. 

There is more than one kind of poseur. 
The pianist who refuses to cut his flow- 
ing locks may be a person consciously 
straining for an effect ; but so is the man 
who refuses to shave because he holds 
that it is ladylike to be well groomed. 

Why should vulgarity per se be thought 
masculine? By what process of reasoning 
does a man with a blatant voice come to 
believe that he is of the stuff the world 
admires most ? If coarseness is a prerog- 
ative of the superman, then a girl who 
is a simpering, lackadaisical fool is the 
last word in femininity and epitomizes 
the highest type of womanhood. 

The fellow who thinks he is a thorough 
man only when he is in his shirt-sleeves is 
the same who contends that every one 
rich is wrong and every one poor is right. 
As though it were an offense to toil and 
save so that one may enjoy the refine- 
ments that serve to make life just that 
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much more bearable, that much more | 
worth living! As if the wretched poverty 
that refuses to try to turn itself into any- 
thing better were admirable! Heaven 
knows there is a kind of wealth that is 
contemptible; and there is a poverty that 
ensnares the weak which it breaks the 
heart to see. But there are also men who 
are good in spite of their riches, and poor 
men who are miserable specimens, not 
because they are poor, but because they 
are intrinsically worthless and would be 
equally worthless with a million dollars 
in the bank. 

To like clean linen, when you have 
earned it, is no sin; to envy it, yet not to 
be willing to earn it, is the sin. To be 
“nice” is not to be girlish; just as to be 
brutal is not to be masculine. The noblest 
men have always been the kindest, with 
enough of the woman in them to balance 
the crudities of the stronger sex. The 
very word “ gentleman” should explain its 
meaning. 

Those who believe that to be gentle 
and polished is to be emasculated have 
only to remember the Great War to see 


‘in what error they are. Poets, artists of 


all kinds, those frail spirits who abomi- 
nated destruction, whose every sensibility 
revolted against the new terror in the 
world, went gladly and bravely and 
proudly into the thick of the fight. And 
there is many a lonely grave in France 
to-day sacred to some gentle soul who 
gave all he had to the great cause ; while, 
conversely, prize-fighters were tried for 
evading the draft. 

No, the low-voiced are not necessarily 
afraid of life. A gentleman is one who 
can face any situation without faltering; 
and many a heavyweight physically has 
proved the most arrant coward when a 
real crisis came. 

But here we are perhaps getting a bit 
noisy over our little plea for more gen- 
tleness—which is just what we should not 


do! 


THE CHURCH. AND THE EUROPEAN WAR 


HERE were many critics who felt 
during the European War that the 
Christian Church, especially in Ger- 
many, fell very far short of exercising 
the humanitarian and fraternal influence 


) that might have been expected of it 
| In softening international antagonisms. 


There has recently come to the notice of 
The Outlook a story of another and bet- 
ter phase of the Church—an encouraging 
instance of what Christian fellowship can 
do through the Church even among bel- 


| ligerents. The story was told to a mem- 












ber of the staff of The Outlook by the 
Rt. Rev. Herbert Bury, the English 
Bishop of North and Central Europe, who 
$ how visiting the United States. It is 


worth repeating in the Bishop’s own 
words: 


“We have always had,” he said, “an 
annual conference for the Anglican clergy 
and laity, choosing some capital or well- 
known city in Europe as the place of 
meeting, until the war came, when of 
course such gatherings became impossi- 
ble. My first was at Munich, under es- 
pecially interesting circumstances. Our 
old church there was a very humble little 
room until 1911. Early in that year, the 
City Council, although composed of Ro- 
man Catholics, gave us a good site, worth 
at least three thousand pounds sterling. 
I laid the foundation stone in the sum- 





mer, with the Ober-Biirgermeister and 
his fellow-councilors present. It was a 
quite wonderful service, and in the eve- 
ning they entertained us all at an Abend- 
Fest. 

“ Again in 1914 we had our conference 
in the same capital, and I then conse- 
erated the very beautiful church that 
had been built in the meantime. Once 
more, the Ober-Biirgermeister, wearing 
his chain of office, and his fellow-offi-, 
cials attended the consecration service, 
with many of their fellow-citizens, and 
again also they entertained us at an 
Abend-Fest, never to be forgotten, in the 
old Rathaus. This was in May, 1914, 
just a short time before the war, and it 
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is difficult to describe the warmth of 
the sentiments then expressed. I was 
particularly moved, and in replying to 
the speeches delivered, said: ‘This is a 
unique occasion, when all the hosts are of 
one nationality and all the guests of an- 
other, none too friendly, I fear, and all 
the hosts of one church and the guests 
of another, not in communion with each 
other, and yet we can all feel we are 
meeting together as real friends. Does it 
not suggest to you, my brothers, that in 
nationality at its purest and religion in 
its most spiritual form we have influences 
at work drawing mankind together and 
not, as seems so often to be the case, 
thrusting them more widely apart?’ None 
of us English clergy will forget the cheer- 
ing and applause which followed. 

“ Well, the time passed on, the war 
came, and British communities vanished 
from Germany. In 1915, however, the 
Ober-Biirgermeister wrote to me, and, 
after saying that he did not know whether 
his letter would be welcome to one who 
must now regard him as an enemy, he 
could not forget the speeches delivered 
in May before the war, in their old 
Rathaus, and he therefore wrote to tell 
me that all Munich was filled with 
stories of the ill treatment of German 
prisoners in our British places of im- 

risonment. He stated, for instance, that 
— Ragaller, the son of their most es- 
teemed city councilor, who had been a 
great friend to the British, was said to be 
in the Isle of Man, in a cellar where the 
light of day never came, on a filthy and 
evil-smelling bed, and where he had not 
enough to eat. He asked if this could 
possibly be true, and, if it were, if I would 
not intercede. It so happened, though he 
did not know it, that our War Office had 
by that time asked me to take charge of 
all the social and religious work in our 
British camps for our prisoners of war, 
and I had four German pastors of the 
Lutheran State Church at work under 
me for this purpose. I summoned one of 
them, Pastor Goehling, who was a gradu- 
ate of Berlin and a very excellent clergy- 
man, and gave him the Ober-Biirger- 
meister’s letter, asking him to go at once 
to the Isle of Man, inquire for Franz 
Ragaller, take down his statement, and 
bring it back to me. I added: ‘ Of course 
you know as well as I do that all these 
stories are false; but I want you, a Ger- 
man, to take down the statement of your 
fellow-countryman in German, and it 
shall go to the Ober-Biirgermeister, and 
no Englishman shall touch it.’ 

“TI need hardly say—for indeed we 
have a clean sheet with which to face the 
whole world with respect to our treatment 
of prisoners of war—that Franz Ragaller 
was very indignant, and said that he had 
always been extremely well treated. 

“The Ober-Biirgermeister, on receiv- 
ing this letter, published it in the ‘ Miin- 
chener Neueste Nachrichten ’ over his own 


signature, and added, significantly: ‘ No 
doubt other things that we are told 
about Great Britain’s treatment of her 
prisoners and other similar things are 
equally false.’ 
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“ After this time, whenever he heard 
anything to our discredit, he wrote at 
once to me, and, on receiving my ex- 
planation, published it in the press. As 
he was, and is, one of the most respected 
men in Germany, this had a great effect 
upon German public opinion. 

“The Berlin Government, although we 
had four German clergymen at work in 
Great Brgitain, persistently refused to 
allow us, to have any one for British 

















THE RIGHT REV. BISHOP BURY 


prisoners in their country, except our one 
hard-worked clergyman who conducted 
the services throughout the war in the 
English Church in Berlin. The Kaiser 
had said that his mother’s church must 
not be closed if the chaplain remained to 
conduct its services. It was the only 
English church allowed open in Germany 
during the war. 

“Tn 1916, after this proof of the Ober- 
Biirgermeister’s fairness and sense of jus- 
tice, I ventured to ask him if he would 
not use his influence on our behalf for 
British prisoners of war in Germany, and 
told him how gladly I would go myself 
if I could only get the permission. He 
made the application, the permission was 
granted, and with the full authority of 
our own Government, taking a message 
from the King and Queen and traveling 
on my British passport, I was allowed to 
go and visit our British prisoners in Ger- 
many, the only Englishman to whom this 
privilege was granted in the course of the 
war. 

“ While in the neighborhood of Berlin 
I was officially received by the Prisoners 
of War Department of the War Office, 
and the Ober-Biirgermeister of Munich 
traveled all night to be present also. In 
his presence I asked the question: ‘Is it 
true that for two years at least no news- 
paper of any repute in Germany has 
reflected upon our treatment of our pris- 
oners of war?’ General Friedrich at once 
replied: ‘It is perfectly true, and we are 








very grateful for Great Britain’s quite 
fair treatment of her German prisoners.’ 

“T need hardly say what.a.tremendous 
privilege I felt it to be to visit my 
interned fellow-countrymen in Ruehleben 
and officers in their imprisonment. All 
this I owe, in the first instance, to our 
chaplain in Munich, whose work so com- 
mended itself so far outside his own little 
community as to gain the consideration 
and appreciation of the whole city, bring- 
ing me and my chaplains also into touch 
with them. Surely it is some gain to 
those who put their common humanity 
first, and also their common religion— 
for, as was said at Munich by a very de- 
vout Roman Catholic, ‘There is but one 
Church, that of the Redeemer ’—to know 
that all through the war an English 
Bishop and a German - Ober-Biirger- 
meister could act together for the ameli- 
oration of prisoners’ unhappy lot ; but it 
will explain to you, I hope and trust, the 
very broad lines on which both Bishop 
and clergy act and minister in this large 
jurisdiction of Northern and Central 
Europe. 

“My American friends in Paris par- 
ticularly urged me for this reason to 
come over to the States and plead the 
cause of my stricken diocesan funds, and 
I am now asking for that help, not, I 
feel, for my own Church alone, but for 
the cause of civilization and humanity 
and for the advance of the kingdom 
of God. The religious possibilities are 
quite unique just now in Europe, ex- 
tending even beyond the boundaries of 
the Christian Church, and I am more 
anxious than I can say that I and my 
clergy should get clear, if we can this 
year, from the financial difficulties that 
the war has entailed upon us, and devote 
ourselves to taking every advantage that 
wecan of these great possibilities. The 
sum of $25,000 doeg not seem a large 
one to raise, and I may just mention to 
you that I have felt the need so urgent 
myself that I have not taken one far- 
thing of my own episcopal income during 
the war, but have given it to the fund, 
and shall continue to do so until it is 
completed.” 


No one can read Bishop Bury’s story 
without being convinced that the Church 
of England is doing a most useful as well 
as a unique work in North and Central 
Europe. The sum, $25,000, which Bishop 
Bury hopes to raise is a modest one, 
although it may accomplish very far- 
reaching results. It should be remem- 
bered also that all through the thirteen 
countries which form the jurisdiction, the 
Bishop and his chaplains minister to 
Americans as to their own countrymen, 
to all denominations, who have just that 
one church in which a service is con- 
ducted in English. The resident chap- 
lain, it is well known, is the friend of all. 
Contributions may be sent to the Rt. Rev. 
Herbert Bury, care of the Rt. Rev. Charles 
S. Burch, Bishop of New York, Synod 
House, Amsterdam Avenue and One 
— and Tenth Street, New York 

ity. 
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CURRENT EVENTS ILLUSTRATED 


PHOTOGRAPHS FROM OUTLOOK READERS 


(See offer on page 296) 
































From O. H. Clark, Jr., Colorado - prings, Col 


MR AND MRS. WILLIAM G. McADOO 
IN VACATION LAND 


Mr. and Mrs. McAdoo, our informant states, 
have been spending a thirty-day vacation 
in the Rocky Mountains, motoring, riding 
horseback, playing golf, and having a gen- 
eral good time—in fact, in the ex-Secretary’s 
own words, not my to discuss business 
or politics until the middle of June, his 
watchword at present being “‘a capitalized 
Play.”? This photograph was taken on the 
veranda of a hotel in Colorado Springs, 
Colorado 





From C. M. Campbell, Pheenix, British Columbia, Canada 


AN OLD-TIME FORT OF THE 
HUDSON BAY REGION 


The picture shows a portion of Fort Prince 
of Wales, in Churchill, northern Manitoba. 
This was the headquarters for many years 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, which is 
celebrating this year its 250th anniversary. 
The fort was built between the years 1733 
and 1747, and ranked with the leading for- 
tresses of the New World. It is 312 feet 
square and the walls are 42 feet thick. 
They are surmounted by a parapet with 
40 openings for large guns, some of which 
can still be seen on the ramparts. In 1782, 
while Samuel Hearne was Governor, the 
fort was surprised by a French expedition 
under Admiral La Perouse and captured. 
After partly demolishing the fort the victors 
returned to France, with Hearne as prisoner 


From Mary L. Craig, Washington, D. C. 
MARK TWAIN’S MOTHER 


Anything concerning Mark Twain is always 
a ‘current event’’ with the American 
public. Above is a picture that very much 
concerns him, for it is a photograph of his 
mother, to whom we are no doubt indebted 
for much of her famous son’s genius. Our 
subscriber writes: ‘‘Some years ago, in 
Keokuk, Iowa, Mrs. Clemens gave me this 
ogee g of herself. She was past eighty, 

ut very bright and witty. She spoke of 
‘Sam’ as disliking school, but always 
making the boys laugh. She frequently said 
tome, * He was always good tohis mother’ ”’ 
































From Myrtle Otis, Farmingdale, South Dakota 


A GLIMPSE OF BLACK HILLS 
SCENERY—A REGION BELOVED 
BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


This is a view of Sylvan Lake, which is 
near the summit of Harney Peak, the 
highest point in the Black Hills of South 
Dakota. Harney Peak is 7,216 feet in 
height. The Black Hills region was first 
explored by General Custer, in 1874, when 
gold was discovered. The region afterward's 
proved to be one of the richest gold produc- 
ing sections of the United States; it has 
yielded over $100,000,000 of the precious 
metal. Deadwood was one of the famous 
towns of the Black Hills. In his early days 
as a rancher Mr. Roosevelt was familiar 
with this region and wrote much about it, as 
readers of his reminiscences will remember 
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A youngster’s ’mighty lucky 

If he’s got a fishin’ dad ; 

The fun I used to have with mine 
Was the best I ever had, 

When the sundown called the music 
From the bullfrog’s husky throat 
And we were trollin’ pick’rel 

In an old, flat-bottom’d boat. 


II 


We always used a hand-line 
With a whirlin’ silver spoon, 
And we both took turns at rowin’ 
Till the risin’ summer moon 

Her warnin’ of the nightfall 
With her silver pencil wrote, 
And we'd quit trollin’ pick’rel 

In the old, flat-bottom’d boat. 





DAD ’N’ ME 
BY STUART N. LAKE 
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In the dusk of early ev’nin’ 


Fish ‘Il strike a shinin’ bait. 


Droppin’ softly down slow water 
We would lure ’em to their fate, 
Pilin’ up a feast for breakfast 
Worth a twenty-dellar note 

By just a-trollin’ pick’rel 

In an old, flat-bottom’d boat. 


IV 


So I’m goin’ back this summer 
To the fun I can’t forget, 

And when the shadows lengthen 
’Cross the old mill-pond, you bet 
We'll be droppin’ down the river, 
Past the lily fronds we’ll float— 
Dad ’v’ me a-trollin’ pick’rel 

In an old, flat-bottom’d boat. 


A EUROPEAN TOUR THIS YEAR 


BY ELBERT FRANCIS BALDWIN 


without needing a passport and with 
a #50 passage on a one-class steamer 
’ of a first-class line. This year I should have 
to pay $200 on an inferior line and spend 
many days in getting a passport, includ- 
ing those side-issues of a “ portrait with- 
out a hat,” birth certificate, proof of 
income-tax payment, and, finally, visés 
from the consulates of all the countries 
that I might visit. This is but the 
beginning. 

But it is after you get started that you 
are continually reminded of the necessity 
of spending more time and money than 
you did before the war. Because of coal 
shortage, the steamer proceeds at slow 
speed, and when you tip the stewards at 
the rate you have been tipping them for 
years their instant frowns warn you that 
fees have gone up too; hitherto $5 may 
have covered one’s individual tipping ; it 
takes ‘310 now. 

Then, after you land, like surprises 
await you. Do you land at Liverpool? 
It takes more time and money than be- 
fore to go to London. Or do you land at 
Havre? Instead of the old-time 35 franes 
for a first-class ticket, if you travel in 
the same style, you pay 90 now. And the 
train is not too fast either. You arrive in 
London, let us say, and go to some nice 
English hotel, and order tea. You get 
it accompanied by a toast wafer and a 
bill for two shillings sixpence. Or you 
arrive in Paris and go to the best hotel 
in the supposedly cheap Latin Quarter. 
A single room costs 25 franes. 

As to the cost of living abroad meas- 
ured by foreign currencies, some people 
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. ) vihon years ago I went to Europe 


seem to think that because exchange on 
France or Italy is more than three times 
the normal, it is cheaper to go abroad 
than to stay athome. Not quite. Prices 
have gone up at least in the same pro- 
portion as exchange has. But everything 
wanted by the American traveler seems 
to have gone up in even greater pro- 
portion. So, allowing fer the} unheard- 
of exchange favoring the American in 
Europe, the expense involved in the 
European trip this year from New York 
to New York may be assumed to bea 
quarter or a third more than for the same 
trip before the war. 

Of course under any circumstances one 
can economize. In the first place, a 
knowledge of the languages is always at 
least a double purse. The relinquishment 
of certain luxuries, like elevator service, 
for instance, means a saving ; the ability 
to mount five flights of stairs, dispensing 
with a lift, got me aroom in the best 
quarter of Paris a few months ago for 
five franes, and I found a near-by res- 
taurant giving fair meals for 55 cents. 
These prices, I admit, were even then 
phenomenal, and they have doubtless 
been advanced. The luxury side of 
travel is always, however, seductive. For 
instance, every one wants to see the bat- 
tlefields of the war. No one seems to 
know just how to get to them—many are 
out of the beaten track. Along comes a 
fascinating circular giving the terms of 
a proposal to take you by motor to the 
best worth seeing of the out-of-the-way 
battletields and devastated towns, and, 
what is more, insuring you bed and board 
for a week, all for 1,200 or 1,500 frances, 


let us say. Because your French may no 
be very fluent, because you do not “ know 
the ropes,” and because you do want to 
save time, youend by paying the price. 
True, you may find pleasant companions 
in your motor, but again you may not. 
Then, too, the motor may break down. In 
short, the chances are at least even that 
at the close of the week you will be envy- 
ing the independent sightseer who is 
getting independent impressions. 

In the various countries of western 
Europe (presumably the only ones visited 
this year by Americans) special features 
should be noted. In England, for in- 
stance, one of those features is the forest 
destruction. During the war, the supply 
from France of lumber for war purposes 
becoming exhausted through lack of 
labor, the British had to provide then- 
selves with wood from their own forests. 
Many private owners felled their timber 
and offered it for sale to the Government. 
The largest owner of all, the King, was 


equally prompt, in the crown woods f 
at Windsor, Ascot, and New Forest. | 


But there were not enough trained 
men to cut the timber. England had to 


appeal overseas. Canada and the United } 


States responded. In the Black Woods, 
not very far from Windsor, and i 
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Windsor Forest itself, you may see the } 


strange spectacle of areas laid bare by 
the Canadian cutters and sawmills ani 
the huts built for the Canadian Forestry 
Corps. 

An interesting event in England will be 
the Mayflower Tercentenary. On August 
5, 1620, the Speedwell, coming from [lol- 
land, and the Mayflower set sail from 
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THE OUTLOOK 




















TOURING THE BATTLEFIELDS LUXURIOUSLY—A ‘CARAVAN ” 


FOR VISITING THE DEVASTATED AREA 


Twelve passengers are carried in this motor car, and it has an electric kitchen for preparing meals to be served in a dining compartment (at the right) 


Southampton for America. The Speed- 
well sprung a leak and the two ships put 
into Plymouth. The Speedwell’s passen- 
gers were transferred to the Maytlower, 
which left on September 6. Americans 
who are going to be in England in Sep- 
tember may be interested in the celebra- 
tions at Plymouth, Southampton, and 
Nottingham—for the Nottingham district 
includes the homes of Brewster, Brad- 
ford, and John Robinson, as well as the 
location of some of the Separatist 
churches which emigrated to Holland. 
In Holland the Nederlandsche Pilgrim 
Fathers Commission has organized an 
equally interesting programme of confer- 
ences and demonstrations on‘a large scale. 
These are to occur at Leyden, Amster- 
dam, Delftshaven, and Rotterdam during 
the week beginning August 29, perhaps 
the most interesting being a pilgrimage 
from Leyden to Delftshaven by boat 
along the way the Pilgrims went. 
Though a neutral, Holland bears ves- 
tiges of war. The Dutch have eut down 
their splendid trees lining the highways 
near the German border, and have even 
taken down many houses lest a sudden 
Boche inrush might not be detected. But 
when we cross into Belgium we do indeed 
see a country bearing ghastly vestiges of 
war. And yet, to our surprise, this very 
country has recovered more quickly than 
has any other. In truth, Belgium has 
always been a thrifty housekeeper. The 
most densely populated country in the 
world, she has become agriculturally and in- 
dustrially the most extensively cultivated. 
In her recovery from war she is ahead of 
France, just as France is ahead of Italy. 
Even the Belgian industries which suf- 
fered most of all from the war—glass and 
steel—have been restored by one-third of 
their productivity, while no less than 
three-quarters of the cotton, shoe, sugar, 
and woolen factories are at work and the 
Belgian coal production nearly equals 
that before the war. What a contrast to 
rance, where not for years will French 
coal production be restored! Formerly it 


was some forty million tons a year; sow 


it is eighteen million ; and this is largely 
due to the destruction at Lens. 

Go to Lens—it is not far from the 
Belgian border—and then cross the val- 
leys of the Somme, the Oise, the Aisne, 
and the Marne to Paris, and you will see 
effectively what the war has done. You 
have been journeying through Belgium, 
where nearly all of the standard-gauge 
lines have been reconstructed. In France 
there are still 770 miles of wrecked rail- 
way to rebuild, and the train schedules 
suffer. As you wend your way through 
what was once the richest agricultural 
region of France, you will be struck by 
the appearance of the refugee farmers. It 
is better than it has been, but many a 
farmer is still without food, clothes, shel- 
ter, agricultural implements. You will 
admire the work of the American Com- 
mittee for Devastated France in trying to 
make good these four lacks to the farmers 
and their families. It makes one proud 
of being an American! © 

Not onlyshould you visit the devastated 
country districts, but especially the ruined 
cities of western France, and not at all 
as a curious tourist, but as a pious pil- 
grim. For it is in these cities especially 
that one sees what it has cost France to 
save the world. Take Rheims, for in- 
stance. For four years and more the 
125,000 people of that city lived under 
the rain of shells; out of 17,000 houses 
you will find only a few undamaged (the 
Boches destroyed some 600,000 in north- 
west France). The Germans centered 
their shells upon the Cathedral, setting 
fire to some wooden staging built along- 
side for repairs. The fire spread to the 
high-peaked roof and destroyed it. The 
ruined Cathedral looks very different 
from what it did when you last saw it. 

But if buildings look different, so do 
people, especially children. Take the 
population of Lille as an example. The 
population is twice that of Rheims. On 


July 31, 1914, the manhood of Lille up to 
the age of forty-seven was mobilized. 
Very eaz'+ in the war the Germans can- 
tured Lille, and it remained in their 





hands until October, 1918. The Lillois 
in the French army had fought without 
direct news from their wives and daugh- 
ters. Out of every hundred Lille soldiers 
fifty-seven were killed. The other forty- 
three returned to find—what ? Thousands 
of girls brutally carried off as individuals 
or violently deported in droves ; the chil- 
dren underfed ; nine out of every ten con- 
sumptives. The hospitals were crowded ; 
they are crowded to-day, and there are 
thousands who cannot be admitted. Who 
will help the fatherless children of 
France ? 

Our men fought in France. Some of 
them lie there. Thousands of their rela- 
tives and friends will this summer travel 
to their graves. As many war cemeteries 
are inaccessible by train, the American 
Red Cross is now organizing a system of 
bus lines to the principal points where 
the American heroes lie. For instance, 
one line will operate from Chateau Thierry 
to the burial-ground at Belleaun Wood, 
where there are 2,600 American graves ; 
another will operate from Soissons to the 
cemetery just outside of Fismes, where 
there are 1,700 American graves ; and 
still another from Soissons to Ploisy, 
where nearly 2,000 have found their last 
resting-place; finally, go from Dun-sur- 
Meuse to Romagne, that largest Amer- 
ican cemetery in France, where lie 
thousands who bought with their lives 
America’s victory in the decisive bat- 
tle of the Meuse-Argonne. At Romagne 
a Red Cross hotel has now been installed, 
which will offer accommodations for those 
visitors who intend to remain over- 
night. There are no hotels at the other 
places. 

If the war thus furnishes the greatest 
feature of interest to persons visiting 
France this ‘summer, this is also true of 
Italy. Interest centers in the northwest 
of each country. You journey from Ven- 
ice to Trieste through a sadder region 
than you have seen in France; sadder 
because slower in its recovery. You cross 
succesaz¥e streams which became succes- 
si@ fines of defense—the Piave, the 
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AN ILLUMINATED ADDRESS SENT BY PLYMOUTH, ENGLAND, TO PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS, IN 
COMMEMORATION OF THE MAYFLOWER TERCENTENARY 


Tagliamento, and the Isonzo. Instead of 
the many white, gleaming villages you 
had once beheld, you now see many 
gloomy graveyards lining those valleys. 
The villages have been destroyed by war, 
some, indeed, entirely shot away. The 
snowy Alps guard this sanctuary of 
death. In these valleys and in those 
mountains Italy made her contribution 
to the war—over half a million men 
killed. 

But there is another side to the pic- 
ture. You are on the borders of the Tren- 
tino, where nine out of every ten men 
have always been Italian. You see a prov- 
ince now redeemed to Italy. You visit the 
Italian-speaking city of Trieste and those 
parts of the provinces of Gorizia and Istria 
where Italian influence is predominant. 
Allare now Italian, indeed. Fiume, to the 
south, is also worth a visit, indeed whether 
the city proper with its majority Italian 
population comes under Italian political 
control or not. That is a side issue. The 





main issue is that the port, international 
in its commercial significance, should be 
free, like Hamburg’s, with privileges to 
all alike. It is worth while to visit all 
these places and to talk with the people 
there ; only so will one gain a_ proper 
notion of the present situation. Particu- 
larly is this true of the purely German- 
speaking South Tyrol and the Puster- 
thal. Both have been assigned to Italy, 
simply because they lie on the southern 
side of the Alps, and such an assignment 
for purely strategic reasons may very 
easily be a further source of European 
conflict. 

Going east from Trieste, you enter the 
Balkans, as before, through the Slav 
regions of Slovenia and Croatia. But 
their political status is now changed. 
They are no longer a part of Austria; 
they belong to the new Jugoslavia, which 
has a territory well-nigh as large as 
Italy’s and a population of some 12,- 
000,000. You go northeast to Vienna 


and are surprised to see that the people 
have cut down the trees in the Prater and 
the Wienerwald. True, there was no 
deadwood in those splendid parks, so pey- 
fectly had they been kept. But the des. 
peration of the people this last winter was 
so great that they actually eut down 
living trees, which provided at best only 
a smoldering fire with little heat. A 
friend who has recently been in Vienna 
tells me that nine out of every ten babies 
born have died from lack of fuel alone. 
The lack of food is great. Unless relicf 
soon reaches that city, a quarter of its 
two million population, it is claimed, 
must perish. 

If the war has taken territory from 
Austria, it has also dealt similarly with 
Hungary, for Rumania has now re 
deemed the Ruman Transylvania as 
well as the Bukowina and Russian Be 
sarabia. 

From Russia Finland and Poland have 
separated themselves, let us hope forever. 
The Esths, the Letts, and the Lithua 
nians, if they may not obtain inde 
pendence, certainly count on gaining 
autonomy. 

The brightest future for any liberated 
nation seems to be assured to Czechoslo- 
vakia. It is a country rich in varied re. 
sources. It has in particular the mines 
which Austria and Hungary lack, and it 
has also immense agricultural and in- 
dustrial wealth. I have frequently been 
in Bohemia, and can testify to its eco- 
nomic possibilities and to the character of 
its people. While the International Zion- 
ist Conference is scheduled to take place 
at Carlsbad, on the northern border of 
Bohemia, it is hardly probable that in the 
near future international conferences will 
occur as frequently in the former central 
empires as in the Entente Allied cou- 
tries. 

When the Zionists go to Carlsbad this 
summer, they will find Austria-Hungary 
so sliced up by the conquering Allies as 
to bear little resemblance to its former 
self. They will find some slices eut from 
Germany, too, for the French have re- 
deemed the provinces of Alsace and 
Lorraine; the Belgians, Malmédy ; the 
Danes, Slesvig; and the Poles have come 
into their own in East Prussia and Upper 
Silesia. 

But the German territory just now 
most interesting to us Americans is the 
Rhineland. When, in other years, you 
have visited Germany, you have hardly 
suspected that there could be much po 
litical change there. Should you visit it 
this year, you will find English, Ameri- 
ean, and French soldiers guarding, re- 
spectively, Cologne, Coblenz, and May- 
ence. Most startling of all, the American 
flag floats over the proudest of German 
fortresses, that of Ehrenbreitstein—that 
high rock guarding the Coblenz bridge 
head—and there it will fly as long as any 
American forces remain in our Occupied 
Area. Europe contains no more inspiring 
sight or significant symbol. 
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BIRD HUNTING WITH FIELD-GLASS AND CAMERA 


BY A. A. ALLEN 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF ORNITHOLOGY, CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


man who wanted to know the birds 

had to devote his entire life to their 
study. The world was willing that he 
should, and did not require that he know 
anything else. His kind were few, and 
the bright bits of plumage which he set 
up in lifelike postures in the local mu- 
seum were the ; nae on holidays for the 
entire countryside. But a great change 
has come over the world in the last 
twenty-five years, a change which has 
been beneficial to mankind as well as to 
birds. The local museum with its mounted 
specimens has almost disappeared, and 
the out-of-doors with its living birds 
beckons to the holiday crowds. Bird 
study has been made easy, and the living 
bird has replaced the museum specimen 
in the eye of the world. In the old days 
a few trained naturalists studied birds, 
and they hunted them with guns ; to-day 
thousands of men, women, and children 
study birds, and they hunt them with the 
field-glass and the camera. 

“Not, only are the song-sparrows and 
robins singing, but the white-throated 
sparrows, who will, I suppose, soon leave 
us for the North, are still in full song, 
and this morning they waked us up at 
daybreak singing just outside the win- 
dow.” Thus wrote Theodore Roosevelt 
from the White House to one of his 
children during the busy time of his 
Administration. For never was our great 
naturalist-President so engrossed in the 
cares of state that his eyes and ears 
were unresponsive to nature. To him 
the songs of the birds about the 
capital, the flowering of the shrubs, and 
the changing of the foliage were a rest 
to his strenuous soul, and he enjoyed 
them with the appreciation of a naturalist 
and the pleasure of a child. And the 
pleasure which the President of this great 
country derived from its bird life is 
denied to no one. The birds which he 
watched nesting on the White House 
trellis might choose, another year, to nest 
in the vines covering the abode of the 
most lowly, and should the heart within 
the hovel respond like that within the 
White House, they would bring an equal 
amount of sunshine. Hand in hand go 
parent and son, teacher and pupil, trained 
naturalist and errant youth, for bird 
study is a great leveler, the birds recog- 
nizing neither station nor age. 

The growing interest in birds has mani- 
fested itself in many ways. The few 
standard technical books of fifty years 
ago have been augmented by hundreds of 
popular books on birds, many of them 
beautifully illustrated with colored plates 
and photographs. Details of structure 
described in a strange vocabulary have 
given place to interesting descriptions of 


|: was not many years ago that the 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


plumage, habits, and songs, and the iden- 
tification of the birds, which was formerly 
difficult and uncertain, has been made 
easy by the many excellent colored illus- 
trations. To-day one knowing nothing 
about birds can slip a “ bird guide ” into 
his pocket, and when he enters the park 
he can be almost certain of identifying 
the birds which he sees. He thus impresses 
them upon his memory, so that the next 
time he sees them he greets them as 
friends and his walk is made much more 
enjoyable. He is then ready to observe 
birds as he would acquaintances. He 
learns to recognize their voices, he discov- 
ers their homes, what they prefer to eat, 
and the many little idiosnycrasies that 
make them different from one another. 
If he is wise, he carries a small note-book 
in his pocket and jots down his observa- 
tions, for often the apparently strange 
behavior of a bird can be interpreted in 
the light of later discoveries. If one car- 
ries a pair of field-glasses, or even opera- 
glasses, with him, his field of observation 
is greatly extended, and many birds that 
would otherwise escape him are added to 
his list of acquaintances. The man who 
owns a pair of six or eight power prism 
binoculars is the best equipped for all- 
around field work, for, though some expe- 
rience is required to use them rapidly, 
one is able to watch and identify birds 
with them as far as he can see with his 


* unaided eyes. Higher-power glasses are 


not very satisfactory; except for water 
birds, because the field of vision is too 
limited and the illumination in the woods 
is too poor. 

Bird hunting is a good deal like fish- 
ing. Put two men on the same stream, and 
the man who knows the habits of the 
trout is likely to catch a mess of fish 
while the other man gets none. And so 
with birds ; the naturalist passes through 
a wood and notes the presence of dozens 
of different kinds of birds, while the in- 
experienced man sees not one. After a 
little, however, one learns the sorts of 
places that birds prefer. A slight rustling 
in the dead leaves or a few notes in the 
tree-tops tells him to stop, and he re- 
mains quiet or slips unobtrusively into 
the shrubbery. The birds soon forget his 
presence, and he is rewarded by the ap- 
pearance of first one and then another 
until there are perhaps a dozen birds 
where before there seemed to be none. 
For upon the approach of man, or any 
other enemy, the shyer birds, instead of 
flying away and attracting one’s attention 
to them by their movements, remain mo- 
tionless and escape detection. 

If one wishes merely to discover what 
birds are living in the vicinity, if he is 
primarily interested in seeing the birds 
so as to identify them, there is a very 


simple way of calling together all of the 
birds of the neighborhood. It consists 
nerely in imitating the distress call of a 
wounded or young bird, which is very 
similar for all species of birds, and which 
seems to be recognized by them indis- 
criminately. The sound is best made by 
moistening the lips and kissing the back 
of the hand or the knuckle of the bent 
forefinger very lightly so that a shrill, 
distressing sort of a squeak is produced. 
It usually requires some practice before 
the sound is made perfectly, but many 
birds, like the robins and the ecatbirds, 
respond to even the crudest imitations. If 
one selects an inconspicuous place to sit 
and remains quiet while he is “ squeak- 
ing,” the birds will come very close in an 
endeavor to discover the trouble. On one 
occasion the writer had thirty different 
kinds of birds in view at one time and 
some of them within three or four feet of 
him. The “squeak,” however, is a good 
deal like the ery, “ Wolf! wolf!” and its 
virtue wears off if it is too frequently used. 

Another method of calling birds, but 
one which requires more skill, is that of 
imitating their songs. The songs of most 
birds are very difficult to imitate, but 
some, like those of the chickadee, wood 
pewee, Baltimore oriole, white-throated 
sparrow, and field-sparrow, are remarka- 
bly clear whistles, and can be imitated 
closely by any one who will practice suffi- 
ciently. Song seems to stimulate song, 
and one may often, for example, start the 
whole woods to ringing with the notes of 
the whitethroat by imitating their song, 
even when they have been quiet for some 
time. Again, when there is but a single 
bird about, or if one has approached the 
spot from which some male has deter- 
mined to drive away all other males be- 
cause he is wooing a mate, the answering 
bird will approach very closely. Indeed, 
on several occasions a little chickadee, 
answering the writer’s call, has flown 
down to his cap and then, hovering in 
front of his pursed lips, has peered into 
the little round hole as though searching 
for the other bird. 

When one experiences the thrill of 
such close acquaintance with the little 
creatures of the woods, when one discov- 
ers a bird’s nest with its delicately tinted 
eggs, or when he chances upon some 
amusing incident in the home life of one of 
his bird neighbors, he longs for a camera 
that he may preserve a record of it to 
share with his friends. But the record 
that the ordinary snap with a kodak 
makes of even the most thrilling experi- 
ence with birds is usually most disap- 
pointing. The resulting image of the bird 
is so small in comparison with its real 
size or the magnitude of the incident in 
the photographer’s eyes that he seldom 
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A FRIENDLY CHICKADEE . AN EMBLEM OF PEACE—THE MOURNING DOVE 


SPRINGTIME SPARROWS—SONG AND WHITE-THROATED LOUISIANA WATER-THRUSHES 





A SEPTEMBER YELLOWLEGS SCAUP DUCKS ON CAYUGA LAKE 





A BLUE JAY AT THE FEEDING STATION A PHOTOGRAPHIC BLIND IMPROVISED FROM A BOX AN “UMBRELLA 'BLIND” IN THE MARSH 
This photograph was taken from the improvised Food is placed on the wall and on the stub where the ‘This is set up at arm’s length from a redwing’s 
photographic blind which is shown in the picture Jue jay can be seen feeding. The photographer sits nest. The photographer inside can study and 

adjoining at the right in the box with his camera photograph the birdsat close range. See nest below 


A YOUNG GREEN HERON A REDWING’S NEST IN AN ARROW-ARUM THE REDWING AT HOME 


It looks like a caricature, but grace and beauty The nest, with its dainty eggs, is well concealed by See ‘umbrella blind ’’ above, from which this 
develop with age the arrow-shaped leaves of this plant picture was taken 


THE MARSH HAWK GUARDS HIS TREASURE A SWAMP SPARROW SINGING 


WITH WATCHFUL EYE If one watches birds singing, he may discover some favorite perch on which he may train his camera 
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makes a second attempt with a camera. 
And yet one who has mastered the rudi- 
ments of bird photography finds it a most 
fascinating and satisfying pursuit. Men 
of every profession are known to the 
writer who make bird photography their 
chief avocation and plan their leisure 
hours far ahead that they may add a 
few photographs to their collections. 
Bird photography is like hunting and 
fishing combined when it comes to the 
elements of excitement and suspense, but 
it has this advantage: there are birds to 
be photographed at all times of the year, 
and there is no closed season. During 
the winter and spring, when food is 
scarce, birds are easily baited to a photo- 
graphic station, and many interesting 
portraits and photographs of amusing 
incidents can be secured. The writer in 
one season secured pictures of over 
twenty different kinds of birds on one 
log in a city yard where he maintained a 
photographic feeding station. When the 
nesting season begins in late spring, there 
are endless opportunities for photograph- 
ing the nests and eggs, the incubating 
birds, and the birds with their young. If 
one were to preserve with a camera a 
complete record of the different happen- 
ings at only one bird’s nest, he would 
find himself the possessor of quite a col- 
lection of interesting photographs. Then 
when the nesting season is over certain 
birds gather in flocks about favorite 
feeding grounds, where one can hunt 
them with the camera. Ducks and shore 
birds are favorite subjects, for they fre- 
quent open places where the light is 
strong and where flight pictures are pos- 
sible. One can shoot them feeding or 
swinging over decoys, and, no matter how 
large his bag, there are just as many left 
to grace the landscape. 
fore one enters the field.of bird 
photography, however, he must recognize 
its limitations and equip himself accord- 
‘ingly. One cannot go afield with only a 
camera, no matter how expensive the 
equipment, and expect to secure photo- 
graphs of all the birds and incidents that 
he observes, no matter at what close 
range they may occur. With a reflecting 
type of camera, such as the “ graflex,” 
equipped with a long-focus lens, one can 
secure many snapshots of birds by the 
wayside, but they are usually unsatis- 
factory, for the birds are alarmed and do 
not present a natural appearance. In 
order to secure a really satisfactory photo- 
graph, the “studio” should be made ready 
first, and the camera should be focused 
upon the spot where the bird is to perch, 
so that one has merely to snap the shutter 
when the bird returns and assumes the 
desired pose. The great difficulty, of 
edtirse, and one that often taxes the inge- 
nuity of the photographer to the utmost, 
is in luring the bird to the desired spot 
and getting it to assume a natural pose 


THE OUTLOOK 


before the camera. With some birds 
this is almost impossible on account of 
their fear of the camera or the lens, but 
with others it is comparatively simple. 

There are two general methods of pro- 
cedure in bird photography, depending 
upon whether the photographer wishes 
to be with his camera or to manipulate 
it from a distance by means of a thread 
or electric release. The former method is 
much more satisfactory, because one has 
the pleasure of being close to the bird 
when he takes the picture and he can see 
exactly what he is getting, while when 
the camera is manipulated from a dis- 
tance it is largely guesswork. In either 
case, and whether one is photographing 
a bird at its nest or at a feeding station, 
it is necessary to get the bird accustomed 
to some sort of a box or blind which is to 
conceal the camera or the photographer. 
This should be put up as far ahead of the 
time when one plans to photograph as 
possible, preferably a day or even a week 
before, so that the birds will be abso- 
lutely unafraid of it when one enters 
with his camera. This will save an end- 
less amount of waiting, especially if one 
can enter the blind without being seen 
by the birds. If he cannot, it is always 
well to be accompanied by some other 
person, who walks conspicuously away 
when everything is in readiness. The 
average bird does not count and there- 
fore does not realize that some one has 
remained in the blind. Once inside the 
blind, with the birds coming and going 
perfectly unconcerned, bird photography 
resolves itself into a study of the birds 
and an effort to catch them in most 
natural and characteristic poses. Herein 
lies the great value of photography, for a 
good photograph shows at a glance what 
pages of description fail to convey, and, 
moreover, it gives the same image to 
every one, which cannot be said of most 
written descriptions. All photographs, 
however, are not perfect, and it is quite 
possible, by snapping unusual poses of a 
bird, to convey an entirely erroneous im- 
pression of it. Indeed, a great many of 
the published photographs that seem per- 
fect in most details have been taken 
when the bird was frightened or nervous, 
and reflect the real nature of the bird no 
better than the average snapshot does 
that of a person. 

At a permanent feeding station for 
birds where it is desired to take pictures 
it it well to have a commodious box that 
will hold the photographer and his cam- 
era, with loopholes from which he may 
look and through which he may point his 
camera. This box blind can be as com- 
fortable and convenient as the tastes of 
the photographer require. The writer 
has taken many pictures from a box 
barely large eee for him to sit in all 
doubled up, while one of his friends has 
a commodious structure on wheels, with 





every convenience, which he can hitch be- 
hind his car and pull wherever it is wanted. 
For working with birds at their nests on 
uneven ground a box of any kind is 
usually unsatisfactory, and we resort to 
what is called an “ umbrella blind.” This 
consists of an ordinary umbrella fastened 
to a pole, with an apron of neutrally col- 
ored cloth hung all around it and fastened 
to the ground to keep it from flapping. 
This is easily moved from place to place 
and is satisfactory for all birds nesting 
within five feet of the ground. It could 
be used in trees if one built a platform 
on which to stand, but for tree work we 
usually resort toa dummy camera or a 
small box which will hold the camera, 
which is then manipulated by a string or 
electric release from a distance. The box 
is put in place several days ahead of 
time, as with other blinds, and with timid 
birds like doves, crows, and chats it is 
necessary to put it up first at a distance 
and gradually move it closer. 

The camera that is most satisfactory 
for bird photography is of the 4 x 5 size 
with a bellows extension of from 15 to 20 
inches, so that a fairly long-focus lens of 
from 8 to 12 inches can be used. The 
virtue of the long-focus lens is that it 
enables one to work at a little greater 
distance from the birds, which are then 
not so alarmed by the click of the shutter. 
Lenses of the anastigmat type are the 
most satisfactory because they work at 
larger apertures, and thus permit of pho- 
tography on cloudy days and permit of 
shorter exposures on bright days, avoid- 
ing the blurring that so frequently occurs 
because of the motion of the birds. The 
more noiseless the shutter one uses, the 
less alarmed will the birds become and 
the better the resulting pictures. Thus 
equipped, one has the ideal outfit, but 
almost any camera can be adapted to 
bird photography from a blind with grati- 
fying results. 

The camera and the photographic blind 
give new zest to one’s study of birds. 
Their use makes him ever alert to photo- 
graphic possibilities, and he is ever pictur- 
ing to himself the ideal photograph of each 
bird he knows, and he is ever striving to 
secure that picture. He watches birds 
feeding that he may learn their tastes 
and know better how to lure them to a 
photographic feeding station ; he watches 
them singing that he may learn of 
some favorite perch upon which he may 
train his camera ; he watches them carry- 
ing straws for their nests and food for 
their youngsters that he may find their 
homes, with the resulting opportunities 
for the umbrella blind; and when he has 
secured the series of pictures of which he 
has dreamed, he has studied the birds so 
intensively that he knows them better 
than he knows his best friends, and better 
than any one else who has not been 
through the same experiences. 
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ON AN ANGLING CHORD OR A TWISTED STRING? 

















“SOME WAY THOSE HOOKS SHUT OUT THE 
SUNLIGHT OF ‘THAT DAY’” 


merged into that semi-darkness 

which precedes the arrival of a 
moonless night. Naught save a skyline of 
giant firand balsam, appearing sinister and 
in profile against a rose-blue west, formed 
background for the ghostly close-in birch 
and the white crests of ripples gently 
lapping the sandy beach. It was the end 
of a day. 

From out the quiet of this all-but-night 
floated the mellow gurgle of a paddle 
eagerly applied, and in from the darkness 
drifted the shadowy outline of a canoe 
feeling its way to rest at our very feet, 
yet yielding gracefully to the rise and fall 
of its own created swell, For a moment 
its lone occupant rested his blade, then, 
with the poise of one whose craft responds 
to every beck and call of a master, stepped 
upon the beach and greeted us with 
friendly voice. An angler returned from 
a day upon the lake. 

To complete the tale in a way that 
would be most satisfactory to the general 
pleasure-seeker there should follow the 
lifting of a string—a twisted string—well 
laden with rewards of a taking fly. Truth 
forbids. 

** What luck, brother ?” 

“ Great !” was his reply, and he rubbed 
his paddle-cramped hands in all but glee. 
“ Great ! Knew that I would get him in 
time. And, say, you should have seen him 
hit it. Met it in the air, too! Been after 
him for about a week; ever since I lost 
him when he threw a White Miller. Saw 
him smash at an old green dragon-fly that 
used to rest on the stump where he was 
hanging out. That gave me the big idea. 
Made one myself and, by Jove, I got him 
for sure!” 

“ Well, let’s see him. Must be a dandy. 
Got him in the canoe?” 

“ About four pounds, I think. But he 
isn’t in the canoe. I put him back.” 

“Father Isaac, man! Work a week to 
get such a bass, and then put him back! 
What in the world do you fish for, any- 
way ?” 

“Well, the fact is, I didn’t have any 
use for him dead, and I might get an- 
other round the next time I come up. 
Slipped the hook from his mouth without 
lifting him out of the water, so I guess he 
was more fagged than injured. Ought to 


[= shores of a little Northern lake 
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BY SHERIDAN R. JONES 


ANGLING EDITOR “«OUTERS’ RECREATION ” 


be in great shape in a day or two, after 
he gets his fight back.” 

“Yes; but what fun is there in that 
kind of fishing ?” 

“Fun ? Pleasure? Didn’t I catch him ? 
Didn’t I catch him on a fly? Didn’t I 
catch him on a fly that I figured out to 
get him, and on one that I created my- 
self? Fun? Pleasure? What more do 
you want ?” 

Beaching his canoe, he left us. And as 
his broad shoulders disappeared among 
the shadows above the boathouse by 
common consent an angler had re- 
turned from a day upon the lake! An 
angler, with his fish upon an angling 
chord. 

All this might be a fable—an angling 
fable with a moral—to be read, appre- 
ciated, and forgotten. A beautiful vision, 
but scarcely realistic. Yet we were fortu- 
nate—fortunate in that it was a real vision, 
and that it came to us early in our an- 
gling career. Because of it we have turned 
angler rather than remained mere fisher- 
man. Because of it we have been able to 
place our finest fish upon the angling 
chord of memory and not upon a cord 
of twisted string! 


It is vacation time again—the play-day 
of a year. Throughout the length and 
breadth of yesterday our dreams were 
born and nurtured, and now in part are 
soon to be fulfilled. Dreams of yester- 
year, of quiet cove and mighty battle ; 
of fern-fringed book and ichthyic lore. 
Dreams of to-day, of watered vale and 
wooded hillock ; of zephyr wand and cun- 
ning feather. We go to play. 

We sort the tackle in anticipation, yet 
somewhere something is amiss. Per- 
chance it is that lure—nine points it car- 
ries—a gruesome spectacle to behold! 
Battle-scarred and  metal-tarnished, it 
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“THE TACKLE KIT EVOLVES TO MEET TH! SPIRIT 
AND PURPOSE OF THE NEW ANGLER” 


gives mute evidence of confidence su- 
preme. We wonder that it does not 
foster cherished memories, since it has 
served us well. Butno. Some way those 
hooks shut out the sunlight, dim the 
brightness of “that day.” They tell 
naught of balsam breezes, of singing 
birds and rippled waters. Their story 
is one of strife; their memory—a coup 
de grace. And we were to play. 

The more we angle, the more we are 
convinced that the spirit of fair play is 
essential to the gaining of recreation’s 
pleasures and rewards. Perhaps the 
multiplicity of points and the assurance 
of staying qualities were necessary to 
lure men from a workaday world to the 
quiet places in God’s great out-of-doors. 
If so, they have done their part and done 
it nobly. But one does not angle long 
before a new philosophy of life is born 
within. A square deal and a fighting 
chance seem all-important, while the 
tackle kit evolves through steady stages 
to a plane compatible with the spirit and 
purpose of the new angler. 

Finesse of cast and delicacy of line 
control, too, have their reward in pleasure, 
and the victory of a taut line with no 
restraining barb is a “consummation 
devoutly to be wished.” We, too, have 
experienced the pleasures of a day upon 

















‘““AN ADJACENT SLOUGH YIELDED ITS PRECIOUS QUOTA” 
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virgin waters, and the joy that comes to 
the soul as the angler gazes upon a van- 
quished beauty now paneled in fighting 
mien. We, too, have dipped our blade 
into the shadows of dark waters and 
found pleasure in the sputtering night 
lure and the splash of feeding bass. But 
never did we know the thrill of angling 
in all its fullness until we placed our first 
big, battling bronze-back upon the an- 
gling chord of memory and not upon a 
cord of twisted string. 


The spirit of fair play has initiated an 
age of conservation. We doubt if the 
angler, deprived of his appreciation of 
nature’s games, could be won so unre- 
servedly to the support of a mere pelf- 
producing measure. It is to the angler 
who loves play that we must look to carry 
on; it is this angler who must lead the 
movement of reclamation. 

One of thé most fruitful sources of 
conservation may be found in the stop- 
page of nature’s wastes. It took long 
years to convince the public that such a 
waste was possible and that human intel- 
lect was needed to guide and direct 
natural processes to an advantageous con- 
clusion. The hatchery has been one proof. 
Nature, tuned to an equilibrium, cannot 
hold her own in the face of man’s de- 
structive necessity and extravagance. 


THE OUTLOOK 


The drying of ox-bow cut-offs along our 
rivers in periods of low water takes a 
heavy toll of spring-spawned fingerling, 
for it is to these shallows that river fish 
resort for the procreative duties which 
perpetuate their kind. State and Federal 
Commissions have for years been saving 
many of these future game fish and have 
distributed them over wide areas. But 
here and there throughout the game-fish 
regions are hundreds, yes thousands, of 
such waters which commissions cannot 
reach or which are too small to warrant 
salvage of so extensive a character. This 
is an opportunity for local sportsmen’s 
clubs and individuals to function in the 
great movement of reclamation. 

We recall a chance meeting, in an out- 
of-the-way Mid-Western county, with two 
such sportsmen. True, they were clad in 
the simple garb of rural folk and were 
not of the “club” variety; but their 
eagerness bespoke membership in the clan 
of angiing nobility. That they were seek- 
ing bait minnows we had no doubt, but 
investigation proved our error ; they were 
reclaiming fry from a eut-off—fish that 
would otherwise be killed in the winter 
freeze. 

Though angling bent, we followed the 
impulse of the moment and tarried to 
witness and finally to assist in the proe- 
ess till, when finally an adjacent slough 


9 June 


had yielded to the stream its precious 
quota, gray shadows proclaimed the com- 
ing of night. 

Yes, we lost our fishing for the day, 
but gained that which was better far— 
the joy of comradeship with nature, of 
knowing that we had played some part, 
however small, in the maintenance of a 
fruitful stream. 

Such opportunities are open on every 
hand, opportunities of more than passing 
merit. Well may the angler refine his 
tackle and give his support to the gospel 
of the taut line. Well may he join the 
growing brotherhood of men who “ put 
them back” and string a needless catch 
upon the angling chord of memory. 

But more. Join ina protest against all 
forces that would claim the birthright of 
anglers yet unborn, and stand as firmly 
against the “ limit angler ” as the illegal. 
Lend a strong right arm in the saving of 
landlocked fry and fingerling as well as 
in the stocking of depleted waters. And, 
mayhap, when the shores of that little 
Northern lake again take form from the 
semi-darkness which precedes the arrival 
of a summer’s morn, and on the skyline 
the giant fir and the balsam appear in 
profile against a rose-blue east, “twill 
be the dawn of another day—a day 
when men go forth to angle rather than 


to fish. 


A NATURE GUIDE IN NEW YORK 


WO tree-loving ladies thought to 

prepare for Arbor Day by lifting 

young trees from the heart of the 
Palisades Inter-State Park. Their chauf- 
feur was busily digging up a little spruce 
by the roadside while they sat in a 
high-power ear directing him. Just as 
a tiny spruce was laid upon the lap-robe 
a plain individual stopped his Ford along- 
side. 

* Ladies, I see by your car license that 
you are from New Jersey. At any one of 
three nurseries in your State little trees 
may be bought for twenty-five cents 
apiece. These trees are not yours; they 
are a part of this park and belong to the 
public. You should reset them.” 

There was no mark on this man and 
nothing about his car to indicate an offi- 
cial, nor was the tone of his voice typical 
of authority. It was a case of triumphant 
character. 

The ladies willingly stepped from.the 
ear and patted the earth around the Tittle 
tree with gloved hands. The chauffeur 
looked at the license on the stranger's ear 
and sullenly shook the lap-robe. The 
ladies shook hands with this man and 
thanked him for one of the best Jessons 
they had ever had. Heresponded, * Ladies, 
this is not all—tell your friends this inci- 
dent.” 

This man was William .A. Welch, 
director of the Palisades Inter-State Park, 
whose energy and vision have made this 


BY ENOS A. MILLS 

















WILLIAM A. WELCH 
DIRECTOR PALISADES INTER-STATE PARK 


rugged scenic region along the historic 
Hudson “the most popular and most 
populous park in the world.” 

This park has earned the distinguished 
title of being the greatest by being sim- 
ply, usefully, and attractively developed. 
It is restfully informal. 

There are scientists on the ground to 


diseuss trees, flowers, and birds with vis- 
iting men, women, and children. 

Within this park there is not a single 
profiteering concession. 

Practically cost is all the visitor pays 
for the many things for his needs and de- 
sires that are on sale within the park. 

The park is not ruled by a political 
machine, nor by bureaucratic autocrats, 
but it is one hundred per cent of, for, and 
by the people. 

It is chiefly through the genius of 
Welch that each year several million 
people find in this park the happiest use 
for their leisure hours and days. 

Welch may be called a heroie nature 
euide, plus. He has the nature love of 
Muir, and in developing the park he has 
kept out cold artiticiality—those things 
which frighten the scenery and discour- 
age enthusiasm. This capable managing 
director of the Inter-State Park has the 
intelligent . interest and the. confidence 
of the people. 

Fifty thousand children last year had a 
week or longer; this year there are to be 
two hundred thousand children. There 
are also camps for families, for Boy 
Scouts, Camp-Fire Girls, working-gitls, 
Y. M. C. A., and Y. W. C. A. 

Visitors may go afield with nature 
guides and have first hand the romance 
and the science of wild flowers, birds, 
animals, and trees; even the sphinx of 
geology tells its story—the story of tlie 
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A CLIFF IN THE PALISAVES 


rocks along the Hudson. Camp-fire ad- 
dresses concerning nature are also given 
of evenings at the numerous camps. This 
contact with nature lore will develop that 
master faculty—the imagination. Aged 
John Burroughs is seeing his nature- 
ward efforts glorified. How grand old 
John Muir would have enjoyed seeing 
nature thus used and honored! 

Mr. Welch is having scientists make 
intensive natural history surveys of the 
entire park. The information thusamassed 
will be simply written into booklets with 
technicalities omitted. 

In addition to the opportunities of en- 
joying nature, there are numberless oppor- 
tunities for games and other play. There 
are lake and river beaches for bathing, 
thousands of boats free, fields for tennis, 
baseball, aad numberless other recrea- 
tions in the sunshine. Welch, like Steven- 
son, feels that man’s most serious business 
is hisamusements. In the Palisades Park 
people are made, not wrecked, during 
their leisure hours. 

The gigantic Bear Mountain Inn, oppo- 
site Anthony’s Nose, has been described 
as “a heap of boulders and huge chest- 


. hut logs assembled at the base of Bear 


Mountain by the hand of man, and yet 
following the lines of such natural pro- 
portions as to resemble the eternal hills 
themselves.” Mr. Welch was the arehi- 
tect of this rustic and artistie building. 
lle was also the man who laid out the 
informal, poetic trails. These trails are 
as secluded as rabbit runs, as romantic 
as the brooks themselves. The roads, 
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THE OUTLOOK 


too, he led through primeval forests, past 
forest lakes and over the scene-command- 
ing points. The entire development of 
the park has kept away from the arti- 
ficial; it is informal; the rare natural 
flower-beds and tree clumps have not 
been disturbed, and the statuary are the 
time-stained boulders, crags, and eliffs— 
the statuary of nature. 

This park shows the possibilities of 
managing a park by itself for its own 
sake. It is under a Board of Park Com- 
missioners who are directly responsible 
to the people. It is not a secondary part 
of another department. The people, hav- 
ing a direct hand in its management, 
show a keen, constant interest in its wel- 
fare. They have kept out graft, politi- 
cians, and monopolistic concessions. The 
achievements of this park contain sug- 
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gestions for the larger handling of our 
National Parks which still lag under 
bureaucratic, obsolete management. 

Major William A. Welch, who is the 
chief entertainer for millions of people, 
is a success. Ile has had many develop- 
ing experiences, and has grown to what 
he is through following up a vision of 
boyhood. When, during the war, there 
vame a rush order for airplane timber, 
Major Welch was the man sent into the 
wilds of the Pacifie Coast mountain 
‘anges to supervise its eutting. 

Years ago the news of the magnificent 
campaign for the saving of the Palisades 
reached Welch, a young engineer in the 
West. He went Kast and became a work- 
man in the small, young park. In ‘due 
time he became director. In the develop- 
ment is the early vision of the director. 
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DIVERS 





BY ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER 
Clad in thick mail he stumbles down the floor 


Of the dark primeval ocean ;—on his head 
A casque more gross than ever helmeted 


Crusader against Saracen. Before 
His glass-dimmed eyes dart shapes like fiends of yore, 


Or like malignant spirits of the dead, 
To snatch and snap the line where through is fed 


A meager air to that strange visitor. 


Stumbling we grope and stifle here below 
In the gross garb of this too cumbering flesh, 


Until, perchance with pearls, we rise and go 
To doff our diver’s mail and taste the fresh, 


The generous winds of the eternal dawn. 


THE SQUARE PEG 


A SERIES OF SIX STORIES 


And draw such hard-won breaths as may be drawn, 


BY DONAL HAMILTON HAINES 


UST how thoroughly Stephen Trent 

understood the real nature of his 

position when he returned to his 
native city of Medford must remain a 
matter for speculation. He was certainly 
not aware that many eyes were inspecting 
him appraisingly as he descended from 
the steps of the Pullman one spring 
afternoon. 

These curious ones saw a tall young 
man dressed in gray and wearing a gray 
felt hat. His shoulders were broad and 
betrayed a very slight stoop. His face 
was long, with regular features, a good 
chin, and very pleasant blue eyes, whose 
expression was somewhat hidden by a pair 
of rimless eyeglasses. He glanced with 
mild interest at the groups on the station 
platform, gave some foundation to the 
report of his near-sightedness by failing 
to recognize two or three acquaintances 
whom he had not seen for some years, 
was taken in charge by the family coach- 
man and driven at once to the bleak old 
mansion on State Street which had 
housed four generations of his family. 

In the main those representatives of 
the interested element of the city which 
viewed the native’s return were satisfied. 
Stephen had a satisfactory number of the 
Trent physical traits, his dress and bear- 
ing were beyond reproach, and he looked 
very much as though the fourteen years de- 
voted to his education had been well spent. 

During the first week after his arrival 
his conduct continued flawless. He dis- 
missed none of the family servants and 
hired no new ones. He did not—as had 
been feared—close the old house and live 
at his club. He installed himself in the 
same set of offices which had sheltered 
his father and grandfather, hanging a 
fresh “shingle” over Elm Street, but 
making no other changes in the rooms 
save the addition of new books. 
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I—THE PARASOL 


He discharged without loss of time 
those social obligations which were natu- 
rally incumbent upon him. He had no 
intimates in Medford. He had gone away 
to preparatory school when a boy in his 
teens; his visits home had been rare, and 
had almost entirely ceased after the death 
of his father eight years earlier. But he 
possessed either an excellent memory or 
an unfailing instinct, for he called on 
exactly the right people, went unerringly 
to the family pew in the Presbyterian 
church—in a word, appeared to fit per- 
fectly into the niche which he was ex- 
pected to fill. 

But his first case, in Medford’s opin- 
ion, came a little too soon. The little city 
(where the god of things-as-they-were 
had ruled for a century and bade fair to 
rule unchallenged to the end of time) 
preferred a dignified deliberation in all 
affairs of importance. It was generally 
felt that Stephen should have been given 
a little more time for growing into the 
social fabric before being called upon to 
expose his unscarred armor in a legal 
tilt. Waiting for his first client would 
be no hardship, since he was independent 
of his professional earnings. But circum- 
stances combined to prevent this. Old 
Jethro Bentley, who had for years been 
the Traction Company’s attorney, fell ill 
a week before the opening of court, and, 
as they had a single case upon the docket 
and must needs be looking for a new 
counsel, since Bentley was not immortal, 
they offered Stephen the chance, which 
he promptly accepted. 

The perfect fitness of the proceeding 
quite obscured the element of unseemly 
haste. Much better, Medford thought, 
that Stephen’s first case be one worthy of 
him than some mere legal bickering in 
the lower court. 

To only one man in the city did it 


oceur to sound Trent’s own feelings on 
the verge of his first encounter. This was 
Timothy a editor of the Medford 
“Telegram.” He was not a native—a 
fact betrayed by an unmistakable West- 
ern twang—and for all he had been 
editing the paper more than three years, 
his position was by no means secure. He 
betrayed a tendency to live up to the 
promise of his fiery red hair. His radical- 
ism had not yet carried him into any 
journalistic excesses, but Medford felt 
that it might at any moment. He and 
Stephen had met ’at the club, and the 
editor lost little time in visiting Trent in 
his offices. 

“T may be meddling most unwarrant- 
ably,” Eldredge said, abruptly, after they 
had talked for a few minutes of indiffer- 
ent matters, “ but it struck me you’d be 
none the worse off for a tip.” 

** T shall be very glad of it,” answered 
Stephen, in a tone which hinted that he 
wasn’t sure whether he really would or 
not. 

“Glad to hear it,” Eldredge said, 
heartily. “ I don’t suppose you remember 
Oscar Coleman, the lawyer who’s against 

ou ?” 

“T’m afraid I don’t,” replied Trent, 
“although the name seems vaguely fa- 
miliar.” 

* Coleman,” the editor told him, “ has 
one foot in the grave, but is anything but 
a has-been. I suppose he’s fought and 
won more hopeless cases than any lawyer 
in the Medford bar. A lot of people 
would like to say he’s crooked but don’t 
quite dare. But nobody—not even his 
worst enemy—isn’t willing to admit his 
ability. I’m about the most cold-blooded 
of men, but I believe I’d ery with the 
rest if I had to sit on a jury under Oscar's 
eloquence. 

“ And he’ll be at his best in a damage 
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- I—THE VILLAGE 
re 


cars | Maine’s seacoast is one of the most irregular shore lines in the world. Its mazes offer unlimited op- 

portunity for motor-boat excursions; the pretty villages have a charm all their own, with oftentimes 

nage an appeal, both in their picturesque setting and their Colonial houses, that strongly attracts the artist 
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II—A NATIVE 


The fisherman and the boat-builder are much in evidence on the Maine seacoast, though the 
days when, as the oldest inhabitant tells you, “four hundred fishing-boats could be seen in 
this harbor on a Saturday night and the streets were that crowded with fishermen you couldn’t 
walk through ’em,” are ay The fishermen are likable folks, tall, spare, keen-eyed, and 


friendly though independent in bearing 
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III—AN EXOTIC 


The population of the Maine seacoast village is no longer exclusively “ American;” the fruit dealer 
may be a Greek, the shoemaker a Syrian, the bootblack an Italian, and some of the seafarers Portu- 
guese or Spanish. The children of these dark-skinned and dark-eyed people, while no doubt they are 
good little Americans in the making, often show unmistakably their southern European origin 











IV—THE PICNIC 


Summer visitors swarm along the Maine seacoast, and picnics and clam-bakes and “ fish dinners ”’ fur- 
nish interesting outdoor diversions for them. A motor boat takes the party up one of the innumerable 
inlets or bays, a landing is made, a fire built, and a “spread” is soon ready, consisting partly of 
‘mate brought from town, and partly, perhaps, of fish or lobsters or clams caught by the party or 
ought from neighborly fishermen 





V—VILLAGE SPORTS 


The Fourth of July is now mercifully rid of powder-burning except by occasional incorrigibles or 
irrepressibles, and instead the village organizes a grand parade, with fire-engines, Red Cross floats, an 
amateur brass band, “horribles” of humorous aspect notwithstanding their designation, and games and 
sports. The rope-climbing contest is one that brings out skilled climbers among a seafaring population 








VI—AT THE HEAD OF THE COVE 


The days when the village saw full-rigged ships in its spacious harbor are. forever gone, but schooners a-plenty are at 
hand to rejoice the sea-lover with the “white and rustling sail.” They go far up the inlets to take on cargoes of 
lumber. Some of them are a home product—built in the village, which boasts several shipyards 














VII—THE GRAVEYARD 


Her last voyage completed, the hulk lies stranded in the shallow waters known as “ The Graveyard.” For a score of 
years her stout timbers have defied the disintegrating forces of tide, wind, and frost. Across the bay we see what 
may be called “The Birthplace ”—a shipyard humming with busy activities that accent the scene of decay before us 








VILI—DAWN 


Summer visitors form an important element of the life of the village. They fill the hotels, rent the 
cottages, gather into “summer colonies,” gladden the hearts of the storekeepers, make the soda-water 
fountains resplendent with marble and onyx, and are the “life of the place” for a brief season. They 
are indefatigable scramblers over the rocks, and find delight even in getting up to see the sunrise 














suit of this sort with a pretty girl as his 
client. He knows the law well enough to 
respect or despise it according to his 
need. He’s won nearly as many cases 
with it against him as in his favor. I 
don’t suppose there’s a lawyer in the 
world who has a lower opinion of the 
intelligence of juries or has made blub- 
bering fools of more jurymen. So you 
want to be on your guard, Trent. Don’t 
think you’ve got him whipped because 
you haven’t left him an argument to stand 
on. He’s at his best with his back to the 
wall.” 
“This is extremely good of you, El- 
dredge,” Stephen said, warmly. * You 
know, I’m very glad to learn that my 
opponent is to be exactly that sort of a 
man.” 

“ Are you? Why ?” 

Stephen did not answer at once, but 
sat staring over his visitor's head and 
through the open window ; then he smiled 
a little self-consciously. 

“T wonder,” he said with some diffi- 
dence, “if you have any patience with the 
academic attitude of mind? I haven’t 
had time to lose it, you see.” 

“ T certainly have,” Eldredge said, smil- 
ing in return, “ because I’ve never had 
time to acquire it.” 

Even after this bit of preparation El- 
dredge was surprised at Trent’s reply, 
which was little less than a concise pro- 
fession of faith. Had Stephen been a few 
years younger or possessed of a smaller 
mind, he would have laid himself open to 
the charge of taking himself too seri- 
ously with youthful exaggeration of his 
own importance. As it was, his sincerity 
was decidedly impressive. 

He confessed to a positive veneration 
for the calling he had chosen to follow. 
In his own eyes his position was almost 
sacrosanct. He had entered the ranks of 
a priesthood devoted to the interpretation 
of the law for the protection of society. 
In Trent’s mind the law was the most 
precious of human institutions ; the con- 
sequent responsibility resting upon his 
own shoulders was extremely heavy. The 
value of his own ‘services must be judged 
not by any brilliance of personal achieve- 
ment, but wholly by the fashion in which 
he discharged that responsibility. 

** And so,” he said finally, “ I’m rather 
glad to clash with a lawyer of the type 
you’ve described, because I hold him one 
of the most insidious and dangerous foes 
of justice, and nothing will satisfy me as 
much as to beat him.” 

He came to an abrupt stop and flushed 
slightly. 

“TI didn’t realize I’d been so pedantic !” 
he exclaimed, contritely. “I must have 
bored you horribly.” 

** Indeed you haven’t,” the editor an- 
swered quickly. ‘“ You’ve no idea how 
refreshing it is to find a man who con- 
ceives of his job as something a bit bigger 
than himself. There are altogether too 
few of them.” 

He rose from his chair and held out 
his hand. 

“I hardly need say that I wish you 
luck,” he said. “If you don’t win, you 


THE OUTLOOK 


know a deputation of citizens will de- 
mand that I bring out the next issue of 
my paper with a black border.” 

But at the foot of the stairs leading 
from Trent’s offices to the street Eldredge 


._paused to light a cigarette and shook his 


head soberly. 

“Golly!” he exclaimed beneath his 
breath. “* Suppose he should lose.” 

It is unfortunate that at this time there 
was no other person in Medford who pos- 
sessed the quality which moved Trent to 
speech. To Eldredge alone did he confess 
his attitude toward his profession, and 
he had no further speech with the editor 
until after the trial, nor did he discuss 
it, save in a casual and unimportant 
fashion, with any one else. He had only 
some ten days in which to prepare for the 
battle, and he flung himself into the work 
with that concentration which was to be 
expected from so thorough a student. 
During this period his house and his 
office were the only places which saw 
him. 

Medford was pleasantly agog on the 
morning the damage suit against the 
traction company came to trial. They 
knew from experience that when Oscar 
Coleman was connected with it even the 
driest of legal issues acquired fresh in- 
terest. This feature added to the fact of 
Stephen Trent’s initial appearance made 
it a real event. The court-room was 
crowded some time in advance. 

Stephen was late in appearing. Only 
the judge himself was still absent when 
Trent pushed his way through the swing 
doors marked “ Attorneys Only” and 
went to his seat. He was credited with 
doing this for dramatic effect—which was 
sheer injustice. 

The truth was that for an hour before 
he came to the court-house he had sat at 
his desk staring at the book-lined walls of 
his office with an empty pipe between his 
jaws and a complete disregard for the 
progress of the hands of the clock on his 
desk. His state of mind during this hour 
was much like that in which men on the 
verge of knighthood were wont to spend 
the night in prayer on their knees be- 
fore their virgin armor. He got up from 
his chair with a start when he saw that 
it was five minutes of ten, but he had 
no eye for passer-by or any mundane 
thing as he strode through the streets on 
his way to court. 

Throughout the course of the morning 
session Stephen’s conduct, in the eyes of 
those who watched him, was masterly. 
He created a little ripple of excitement 
by declining to challenge a single juror, 
letting Coleman fill the jury-box with 
such men as he chose. Such confidence 
was impressive. Nor did he seem less 
sure of himself with the progress of the 
ease. By noon, when an adjournment was 
taken, he had drawn from his own and 
Coleman’s witnesses an array of facts 
which left the plaintiff as good as beaten 
already. 

It was impossible that any doubt could 
have remained in the minds of judge or 
4 Trent had built a defense bound to 

proof against such eloquence as Cole- 
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man might find for the occasion. The 
plaintiff, Molly Capen, a twenty-year-old 
shop-girl, had undoubtedly been knocked 
down and injured by one of the Traction 
Company's cars. She would have for 
the rest of her life a slight limp, but her 
wage-earning ability had not been re- 
duced. Moreover, there could be no ques- 
tion that the fault was wholly hers. She 
had crossed the street in the middle of a 
block instead of at the crossing, and had 
gone ata run, looking neither to right 
nor left. The car had been traveling at a 
speed which was not excessive, the motor- 
man had been sounding his gong vigor- 
ously, and he had made frantic efforts to 
stop the car when he realized the girl’s 
danger. 

Against this flawless defense Cole- 
man’s single missile, aimed to pierce it 
and reach the sympathies of the jurors, 
had seemed a piece of bathos. He had 
tried to make capital of the fact that 
Molly Capen’s heedlessness had been due 
to the fact that she was employing her 
Saturday half-holiday to go downtown 
and purchase a certain parasol which had 
for weeks been her one desire. The plain- 
tiff’s attorney fairly writhed in his effort 
to make capital of this flimsy bit of femi- 
nine finery. Unopposed by Trent, he led 
the girl to tell the whole sorry little tale ; 
of how she had passed the window con- 
taining the treasure every day going to 
and from her work, how she had rashly 
made up her mind to buy it—although it 
cost almost as much as she earned in a 
week !—and of the thousand and one 
cramping little economies and depriva- 
tions by which she had finally managed 
to save the money. And then, on the way 
to buy it, she had stepped in front of the 
thundering car. 

“ Lunch with me, won’t you, Trent?” 
Eldredge suggested, as the room began 
to empty at noon. “I don’t believe you 
really know the ‘ropes of the city well 
enough to eat in the right places.” 

He led the way to a little Italian res- 
taurant not far off, Trent appearing very 
silent and preoccupied, though he ac- 
cepted the invitation genially enough. 

** Not too early to offer congratulations, 
is it?” Eldredge asked, as they sat down. 
“ You think I’ve won ?” Trent asked. 

“Good Lord, how can you ask? You 
haven’t left him a leg to stand on!” 

“Then you don’t think that parasol is 
likely to have any weight with the jury ?” 

Eldredge looked at his companion, | 
quite unable to believe that the question 
had been asked seriously. ~ 

“* Of course not,” he said, shortly. 

Trent laid down his fork and stared 
out the window. His preoccupation lasted | 
so long that the journalist was beginning | 
to feel a little uneasy. 

“ Eldredge,” Trent said, abruptly, “I | 
am a square peg.” 

The editor of the “ Telegram ” was not 
one to speak when silence was preferable. 
He waited for his guest to explain. 

“I am going to win my first case,” 
Trent went on, “and I actually believe 
that if there was anything I could do this | 
afternoon to change the result I should © 
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do it. I have been dwelling in a fool’s 
paradise of pure theory. I have thought 
of nothing but the sacredness of the law, 
the priest-like nature of my own position. 
I know it sounds incredible, but I don’t 
believe I realized until an hour ago that 
the inviolability of the law can be won 
only through human suffering. Can you 
understand that ?” 

Eldredge nodded, without speaking. 

“This afternoon,” Trent went on, “ I 
shall make my argument exactly as [ had 
planned it. I shall point out that the in- 
terests of corporations must be carefully 
shielded, because corporations are tod 
unwieldy to defend themselves like indi- 
viduals. I shall dwell at some leneth on 
the danger of bad precedents—and_ all 
the time I shall think of nothing but that 
poor girl hurrying to buy her treasure. 

“Why, Eldredge, [ did exactly the 
same thing twenty years ago in that very 
street! [ was nine or ten years old, anc 
in another Elm Street shop window —or 
it may even have been the same one 
there was a box of lead soldiers, British 
grenadiers with scarlet coats and tower- 
ing bearskins. If you've never wanted 
anything as I longed for them, you won't 
be able to understand, [-” 

* But IL have,’ Eldredge exclaimed 
quickly. “* Mine was a catcher’s mitt.” 

“It took me a month to earn the 
seventy-tive cents that stood between me 
and my desire,” Stephen continued, * and 
every day [| went to that window with 
fear and trembling lest some more fortu- 
hate youth had bought those soldiers. 
I've had a lot of good days in my life, 
but [ ean’t remember any that surpass 
the Saturday when [ ran every step from 
the house to the store and bought those 
soldiers. But [ spent the rest of the day 
playing with them on the nursery floor. 
I've got them yet— and that poor girl 
never got her parasgl.” 

He stopped abruptly. Eldredge, his 
eyes on the table, gave him time to add 
something, but Stephen was silent, and 
finally the editor looked up. 

* Man,” he said, “do you mean to tell 
me that you've reached your age and col- 
lided with the first of life’s sharp cor- 
ners ?” 

* It looks it,” confessed Trent. “I am 
no more fit to be a lawyer than [ am a 
vivisectionist. If | followed my instincts, 
Pd throw my interest to the 
winds, go back into that court-room and 
beg the jury on my knees to give that 
girl everyecent of the ten thousand dol- 
lars asked. That mneh money 
wouldn't have paid me if [ad never got 
my lead soldiers. What shall I do? Go 
back to my office and tear down my law- 
yer’s sign ?” 

* T shouldn't,” advised Eldredge, witha 
faint smile. 

Trent sat for a moment motionless, 
staring fixedly at a spot on the wall, then 
suddenly he pushed back his untouched 
plate and fairly leaped from his seat. 

“T’ve got it!” he eried. * Come along. 

Eldredge followed him, his freekled 
face fairly beaming with an expression 
that was almost beautiful. 
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THE OUTLOOK 


“ But how do you know that you can 
find the right one?” he asked. 

Trent was too occupied to realize that 
only a man who had read his thoughts 
could have asked the question. He flung 
out one hand in a hurried gesture. 

“In a ease like this,” he declared, 
“instinct isa sure guide. I know we'll 
find it. But we'll have to hurry. Im due 
back in court at one o'clock.” 

It was exactly three minutes before 
one when Trent entered the court-room. 
Again his coming had the appearance of 
seeking a carefully studied effect, yet 
this time he did not look as he had upon 
entering the room in the morning. Then 
he had been calm, unhurried, immaculate. 
Now he looked very much like a com- 
muter who has just managed to catch 
the last train to the city. His face was 
flushed, he was breathing quickly, he had 
an air decidedly flustered, and when he 
removed his hat his brown hair was dis- 
covered in most undignified disorder. As 
he sat down in his chair he laid on the 
table before him a long, slim package 
done up in brown paper. 

There was some little whispering among 
the spectators following Stephen’s sudden 
entrance, particularly on the part of those 
who looked upon him more as the upholder 
of a family tradition than as an extremely 
promising young lawyer. No Trent within 
their memory had ever looked as did this 
young man now. It had not been their 
way either to exult at the prospect of 
victory or to appear agitated in the shadow 
of defeat. They mistook Stephen's evi- 
dent excitement for a confession of weak- 
ness. They nudged each other and _pre- 
pared for the worst. 

Ten minutes sufficed to prove the 
groundlessness of their fears. If Trent 
had been master of every situation in the 
morning, he dominated all no less in 
the afternoon. It was the consensus of 
opinion that nothing more scholarly, 
finished, and yet eloquent than his ad- 
dress to the jury had been made in the 
court-room for years. Coming as it did 
upon the heels of Coleman’s impassioned 
shoutings and gesticulations, it made both 
the arguments and methods of that 
veteran seem absurd, out of place, and 
the very perfection of futility. This 
feeling seemed to have reached the old 
campaigner himself, for in his rebuttal 
he fell tar below his ordinary mark, made 
few gestures, kept his voice at almost a 
conversational level, evidently felt him- 
self as good as beaten and in no mood to 
stultify himself by further vain efforts. 

Judge Abbot’s charge to the jury was 
almost an apology for itself. He seemed 
to intimate that the defendant's counsel 
had already done most of his work for 
him, to be almost minded to take the case 
out of the jury's hands or to order them 
to return a verdict. And, although the 
bench was not wholly free from the charge 
of verbosity on occasions, he took only 
five or six minutes for his present task. 

The jury did not even leave their seats ; 
they merely leaned toward each other 
with much whispering and nodding of 
heads. Trent did not so much as glance 


at them. His eyes never left Molly 
Capen, who sat nervously biting her 
handkerchief, while her lawyer, one hand 
on the back of her chair, talked to her 
in inaudible tones. 

One Prouty, a harness-maker, hastily 
made foreman of the jury, stood awk- 
wardly in his place and announced in a 
shaky voice that he and his fellows found 
that the plaintiff had no cause for action. 

And then, in the midst of sudden 
silence, and before the slight outbreak of 
excitement bound to follow even the ex- 
pected verdict, there came the sharp 
sound of tearing paper. All eyes went 
quickly to Trent, who had suddenly risen 
from his chair and torn the wrapper from 
a gaudy white-and-scarlet woman’s para- 
sol. While everybody watched him he 
crossed the room and held it out to the 
girl. 

“Ts this it?” he asked. 

She had not seen his approach. Her 
head had been bent and the bit of hand- 
kerchief at her eyes. At his words she 
looked up, her faee lighted up like a 
child’s, and she stretched out both hands. 

“ Oh, yes!” she exclaimed as she took it. 

Trent stood watehing her for an in- 
stant, then turned and raised his head. 
Ile encountered a most unusual spectacle. 
The room was perfectly quiet and every- 
body was looking at him. What followed 
was utterly without precedent in the 
annals of the Medford County Court, and 
yet at the moment it seemed not merely 
natural but inevitable. Stephen flung up 
his head with a little half-smile and beean 
speaking as easily and without embar- 
‘assment as an hour before he had spoken 
to the jury. 

“[ have just given Miss Capen the 
parasol of which we have all heard so 
much,” he said, “ because it seemed the 
one thing I could do. I have been the 
instrument of bringing great unhappiness 
into her life. For that there was no help: 
I had no choice. But I did not want her 
nor any one else to think that [ was not 
sorry for her, that I did not wish that all 
that we have just been through might 
have been avoided. I think that almost 
every one of us has at some time or other 
lost a pretty parasol or something like it. 
I know I have.” 

Ile paused, but it was evident that he 
was going to say more, and no one moved. 
The court erier, who had served for years, 
sat with his gavel poised, his eye beseeci- 
ingly on the judge, uncertain whether or 
not he should rap for order. 

“7 don’t think I understood until a 
few minutes ago just what.a lawyers 
business is,” Trent went on. “ I thougit 
that he must satisfy nothing but his own 
conscience; I see now that his duty is 
not so much to be pitiless as merciful. | 
hope I may do that.” 

He stopped, bent his head a little, as 
though suddenly conscious of what lie 
had done, swept his hat from the desk, 
and was through the swing-doors into thie 
eorridor—but not far enough to be un- 
able to hear the first applause which he: 
ever broken out in the room behind 1.1: 
and gone unrebuked by the aged ericr. 
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HOW TO SET UP A CAMP 


HE camping movement, extending 

now over our entire country, is 

making ideal vacations accessible 
to men, women, and children who for- 
merly had no way of getting into the open 
country. 

New camps were started last year by 
churches, Sunday schools, manufacturing 
establishments, labor unions, clubs of all 
kinds, schools, settlements, philanthropic 
institutions, neighborhoods, and munici- 
palities. One thinks immediately of Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp-Fire Girls, 
Wooderaft League, Y. M.°C. A., and 
Y. W.C. A. No one knows how many 
individual families moved to summer can- 
vas, nor how many lads with packs on 
their backs went two by two into the 
green wilderness. 

Established camping principles under- 
lie the success of every camp, whether it 
is as large as Camp Seeley, California, 
which cares for a group of three hundred 
and fifty at a time, or whether it com- 
prises one pup tent set on a grassy knoll. 
Kach venture has certain problems of its 
own, varying with locality, size, and the 
ages, sex, health, and interests of its 
campers. These problems must be solved 
individually. But the fundamentals of 

camping have been worked out by organ- 
izations which have for many years main- 
tained successful summer colonies at the 
seashore, in the mountains, and by the 
lakes. Most of the essentials apply equally 
to simple cottage life. Although the data 
for this article are chiefly from good- 
sized camps, the underlying principles are 
equally relevant to the single log cabin 
and the family tent. 

The site, the tents or buildings, and the 
equipment must first of all be carefully 
planned. 

The selection of the site involves con- 
sideration of privacy, water supply, natu- 

ral drainage, fuel, sanitation, food sup- 
plies, and transportation. 

One wants a spot in the real country, 
off the highway, and absolutely different 
from home scenery. Privacy is necessary 
to the harmonious dev elopment of a camp 
programme. ‘The proximity of an amuse- 
ment park will, for mstance, an yo the 
whole camp out of gear. <A level stretch 
of ground is needed for baseball and ath- 
letic meet, whether the camp is for boys 
or girls. Of course one must have a camp- 
fire. ‘The surrounding country must be 
suitable for hikes and nature study. Boat- 
ing and bathing and swimming are very 
desirable. 

The water supply must be above sus- 
picion. If the Garden of Eden is offered 
you rent free, don’t sign the papers until 
you have looked in the spring. State 
Boards of Health are usually glad to test 
water free. It should be examined twice 
a season, as the water in August may be 
very different from the water in July. 

A spring is best. Be sure it is covered. 
Encourage the green frogs to live ia it, 
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as they are busy little house-cleaners. 
Never drink from an old well till the 
water has been tested , some unfortunate 
animal may have fallen in. Avoid wells 
near stables, outhouses, and kitchen sink- 
drains. 

If you are compelled to use brook 
water, follow the brook and its branches 
to the sources to make sure no camps or 


went home, most of them sick. The 
man was no fool either. He simply didn’t 
know about sites. 

The fuel supply must be considered. 
The cook will want coal for cooking if it 
can be obtained, but the camp-fire and 
the fireplace demand wood. Permission 
for cutting should be obtained before- 
hand from the owners if the land is 
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NEW TYPE OF DOUBLE-DECK MESS HALL WITH DORMITORY ABOVE, ESPECIALLY GOOD FOR YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


farmhouses are situated on it. Post signs 
saying that the water is used for drinking. 
Instruct your campers implicitly on the 
danger of polluting the water. Running 
water does not purify itself. Lake water 
pumped from off shore, if filtered, may 
be used for washing and bathing. 

You cannot be too fussy about the 
water supply. Hold it guilty till it has 
proved itself pure. 

The camp, whether it be a costly strue- 
ture or a circular tent, must be set on a 
bit of land with natural drainage, above 
possible floods. A tent should have a 
trench dug round the back and sides. No 
experienced camper ever chooses a de- 
pression. Ideally one has sun in the 
morning and shade in the afternoon; 
always one has sun a part of the day. Be 
on your guard against excessive damp- 
ness, swamps, and fogs. 

Lest all this advice seem over-precau- 
tion, let me tell you of the experience of 
a man who started a camp for boys. He 
chose a charming spot in the hollow of 
three hills, beside a burbling brook, oppo- 
site a swamp gay with purple flag flowers. 
He set up the tents and brought the 
boys. Then he discovered that the spring 
was three-quarters of a mile too far away. 
Mosquitoes arrived from the swamp. 

Then rains came. ‘The water swept down 
the sides of the three hills till the camp 
was sodden. The fifth day every one 


privately owned, or from the Park Com- 
mission if the land belongs to the State. 
Dead trees only should be cut. If it is 
necessary touse growing timber, cut from 
thickets where the remaining trees will 
be benefited by letting in the sunlight. 
Members of the College of Forestry of 
the State universities are usually willing 
to advise about cutting. 

Sanitation vies with the water supply 
in importance. City folk, accustomed to 
having waste taken care of automatically 
by the city, can innocently turn a forest 
paradise into a pesthole. Careful arrange- 
ments must be made beforehand and 

rigidly adhered to during the season. 

The best toilets are various patented de- 
vices on the market. They are large asep- 
tie tanks to hold the sewage, which is 
treated with a preparation made up 
largely of caustic soda. The tanks must 
be pumped out once or twice a season. 

The simplest device for small camps is 
the ordinary cesspool, dug in the earth 
and treated with ordinary. lime. At the 
end of the season the contents should be 
buried with earth. It should be at a dis- 
tance from the kitchen and from any 
body of water. Any toilet must be kept 
scrupulously clean. 

For garbage disposal several patent 
incinerators are on the market. Plans for 
building a military incinerator may be 
obtained from the office of the Surgeon. 
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General of the War Department, at 
Washington, D. C. The success of this 
incinerator depends upon its careful op- 
eration. To dispose of garbage in a small 
camp dig a deep hole, put small stones 
in the bottom and large stones on top of 
them. Burn garbage, cans, and all other 
refuse daily with the aid of oil. 

Use tightly covered cans made with- 
out ridges to hold the garbage till it is 
burned. Clean them daily with hot 
water. 

As for mosquitoes. Drain swamps. 
Open up bogs to let fishes in to eat the 
larva. To free the shores of an artificial 
lake, lower the water in the fall, cut out 
the brush, and let the ground freeze to 
kill the larva, before raising the water 
again to its former level. Mosquitoes 
breed in decayed tree stumps and in de- 
pressions where trees have been taken 
out. Treat the stumps with crude oil and 
fill the hollows in the ground with sand. 

Sereen all toilets. This is absolutely 
necessary. Screen buildings as far as 
possible to keep out flies and deer or 
black flies as well as mosquitoes. A sweep 
of air through an open structure is almost 
as good as screening, providing no food 
is left about. 

Resources for food supplies and the 
transportation of food and campers must 
enter into consideration. Milk, vege- 
tables, fruit, ice, and so forth must be 
obtained. The cost of transportation and 
the time it takes are factors in the suc- 
cess of the camp. 

Camp structures may be tents or 
wooden buildings. Tents should have 
wooden floors. Wooden walls half-way 
up are fine. Get the best-grade canvas. 
This may be waterproofed. Wooden 
cabins last longer, and are easier to take 
care of. A central mess and recreation 
hall with detached sleeping cabins is the 
arrangement in large camps. 

Camp Seeley, in the San Bernardino 
Mountains, under the Los Angeles Play- 
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EXTERIOR OF SIMPLY CONSTRUCTED MESS AND RECREATION HALL WITH KITCHEN AND STOREROOM 
INCLOSED, AND OPEN-AIR MESS HALL 


ground Commission, takes the family as 
the camp unit. Sleeping cabins with 
wood floors, half-wood walls, and canvas, 
which can be rolled up, are divided to 
accommodate two families. A central 
social hall contains also kitchen, store- 
rooms, and some bedrooms for winter use. 
The dining-room in that rainless region 
is a cement floor under the trees, fur- 
nished with wooden tables and benches. 
A huge “ powwow” center is built around 
a camp-fire pit. 

Two types of central mess and recrea- 
tion hall are in use in the camps at Pali- 
sades Inter-State Park, New York and 
New Jersey, where last year over fifty 
thousand campers were housed. Part of 
the halls are large open structures, with 
inclosed sections for kitchen and offices. 
The open section, like a great veranda, 
is large enough for games and dancing 

















INTERIOR OF A SIMPLY CONSTRUCTED OPEN-AIR MESS HALL 


besides the tables and benches. The 
detached wood sleeping cabins accommo- 
date eight, sixteen, and thirty-two. At 
the ends of these cabins and along their 
sides are doors made in two parts, after 
the old Dutch fashion. In rainy weather 
the lower part can be closed, changing 
doors into windows. ‘The overhanging 
eaves are further protection against rain. 

The other type of mess and recreation 
hall is a two-story building. The ground 
floor is partly inclosed and partly open. 
The upper story is a dormitory. This 
compact unit is better for young children, 
timid girls, and mothers with babies. 

However you build your camp, don’t 
Jorget the FIREPLACE! Build it broad 
and deep and high. It is the flaming 
heart of the camp. 

The wash-houses included in each camp 
unit at Palisades Inter-State Park are 
simple and.convenient. Water in a pipe 
with taps at intervals runs down the 
center over a trough. A couple of laundry 
tubs are placed in the same building. As 
the camps are all on lakes, there is no 
bath-tub problem. 

A tent for an infirmary should be set 
a little removed from camp activities. 
Some camps have separate laundries, but 
laundering should be reduced to a mini- 
mum. Individual lockers are desirable in 
all camps. The corners of the dormitories 
can be used for cupboards. A young 
woman’s camp must have more mirrors, 
clothes hooks, and storage space than 
children’s camps need. Some privacy 
can be obtained by cutting the dormitory 
into sections with curtains hung from 
rods. 

Houses, sheds, and barns can be util- 
ized for camps instead of new buildings. 
The Y. W. C. A. is most resourceful in 
this. Last summer they set up camps in 
all sorts of buildings. Near Little Rock, 
Arkansas, they secured a building in an 
abandoned amusement park on the shore 
of astream. Near Montgomery, Alabama, 
a big summer residence in a grove of oak 
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and pine became a camp. A three-story 
cabin on an island in the Columbia River 
housed Nashville, Tennessee, girls. In 
Jacksonville, Florida, an open-air school 
had already ail the requisites with luxu- 
ries added. Girls from New Orleans had 
an ancient Southern mansion on the Gulf 
of Mexico, while girls from Memphis, 
Tennessee, roughed it in a camp in the 
Ozark Mountains. The limit of utilizing 
what lies at hand was reached when the 
Y. W. C. A., North China Conference, 
wrote that it had secured for its swim- 
ming tank the former “home of the 
Sacred Gold Fish !” 

Camping principles apply even when 
one starts with an ancient stone mansion. 
Special attention should be paid, when 
using houses, to the ventilation of the 
dormitories. The dining-room should be 
airy and have the best of views. 

Equipment in camp should be substan- 
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tial—suitable for wear and exposure. 
Beds may vary from iron cots with good 
springs and cotton-felt mattresses to 
canvas bunks. Single beds of course. 
Felt mattresses demand fumigation “ be- 
tween parties,” while straw ticks can be 
emptied, washed, and filled with fresh 
straw. All-wool army blankets are best. 
Some camps provide them, while others 
have the campers bring their own blan- 
kets. The matter of fumigating blankets 
between parties must be considered. 
Dining-tables may be made of boards. 
If it is necessary to move them during 


recreation, ordinary table tops on horses 


are best. Benches fastened to the tables 
are preferable for youngsters. Adults 
can be trusted with folding chairs. 
Provide a chance to write letters. A 
first-aid kit should be in every camp. 
Life-preservers should be at hand. One 
rowboat, painted a different color, should 
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always remain at the landing for use in 
emergencies. Flat-bottom boats are safest. 
A slide into the water is good fun. A 
bathing crib made of logs in the lake 
preserves those learning to swim. The 
piano stays indoors, but the Victrola 
travels with the crowd. 

Provide for both boys and girls basket- 
ball, baseball paraphernalia, water ball, 
volley ball, and net, quoits, bean-bags, 
and anything else you think of for out- 
door games. Haversacks are fine for 
hikes, and spy-glasses bring birds near. 

For indoor games, rainy days and even- 
ings, the leaders will appreciate indoor 
quoits, indoor baseball, and table games, 
including checkers, parchesi, dominoes, 
authors, and picture puzzles. 

A final bit of advice from an expe- 
rienced camp director: “ Before you 
build your camp let a woman see the 
plans.” 


THE AMERICA’S CUP ONCE MORE 


Mr. Henderson, the author of the following article, is a newspaper 
man, musical critic, and yachting expert. He has long been recog- 


fourteenth year of her reign, Britain 

held an industrial exposition. The 
Royal Yacht Squadron offered a cup 
valued at about $500, open to all comers, 
and, although yachting was still in its 
infaney here, that cup loomed large on the 
eastern horizon. The New York Yacht 
Club was only seven years old, but our 
fast clipper ships and swift, weatherly 
pilot-boats were famous. An American in 
England suggested sending over one of 
our pilot-boats to race against British 
schooners. The famous Stevens brothers 
(John C. and Edwin A.), enthusiastic 
yachtsmen, together with George L. 
Schuyler, entered into negotiations with 
William H. Brown, of Williamsburg, to 
build them a schooner. Brown’s foreman 
was George Steers, designer of _pilot- 
boats, and he now designed the schooner- 
yacht America. She was tested against 
the big sloop Maria, which beat her in 
smooth water, but nevertheless the daunt- 
less three sent her across to face the 
Britons. 

No races had been arranged before she 
left this side. Her owners sent her to 
seek her fortune trusting that British 
confidence would readily admit her to all 
contests. But the significant fact remains 
that America was not an ordinary yacht 
which happened to have luck. She was 
designed and built to defeat the British 
Just as surely as any cup defender of 
to-day. On August 22, 1851, she beat the 
whole English squadron handily, and the 
prize became the America’s Cup. 

In 1857, on Mr. Schuyler’s initiative, 
the owners of the cup made it a per- 
petual international trophy, with the New 
York Yacht Club trustee. The condi- 


iF 1851, Queen Victoria being in the 
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tions were that any yacht of from thirty 
to three hundred tons belonging to a 
foreign club could be a challenger on 
giving six months’ notice, including name, 
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THE AMERICA’S CUP 


rig, length, and custom-house measure- 
ment. The more detailed conditions of 
to-day were made later. 

Mr. James Ashbury revived the inter- 
est in the old trophy in 1868, when he 
sent a very ambitious challenge to the 
New York Yacht Club to meet his vessel 


nized as an authority on the history and science of yacht building 
and yacht sailing —Tur Eprrors. : 


first in English waters, then race across 
the ocean, and later battle for what 
he mistakenly called “the America’s 
Queen’s Cup.” The American yachtsmen 
were not impressed with any part of his 
proposition except that relating to the 
eup. Mr. Ashbury was the owner of a 
fine schooner called Cambria, 188 tons 
by Thames measurement. She seemed a 
tempting marine victim to the New York 
Yacht Club. Mr. Ashbury asked terms 
not in accord with the deed of gift, and 
these could not be granted. On the other 
hand, the New York Yacht Club did not 
seem to make it patent to the challenger 
that he was not to sail the champion 
American schooner, but the whole fleet of 
the club. There has been much acri- 
monious discussion of the treatment of 
Mr. Ashbury, and many efforts have been 
made to represent him as a maker of 
feeble excuses; but the fact is that he 
was not very well used. He raced his 
yacht against the famous old Dauntless 
across the Atlantic to New York and 
won. Then he was faced by fourteen 
yachts in a single race for the cup, and 
finished eighth. None of the vessels in 
this contest was specially designed for the 
purpose. It was a sporting affair based 
on an owner’s belief in his own property. 

These details have been given to show 
how the first challenge for the cup dif- 
fered from the elaborate preparations of 
later years. In 1871 Mr. Ashbury came 
again with the new schooner Livonia, 
designed by Michael Ratsey especially to 
“lift the cup.” There was again much 
acidulated correspondence about terms, 
but finally the New York Yacht Club 
met the Livonia, holding the Columbia, 
Sappho, Dauntless, and Palmer (none 
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specially designed as defenders) to repre- 
sent this country. The Columbia and 
Sappho managed to dispose of the visitor. 

After two attempts by the Canadians 
(with the Countess of Dufferin and Ata- 
lanta) the modern series began in 1885 
with the challenge of Sir Richard Sutton 
with the cutter Genesta. For the honor 
of defense of the cup two sloops, Puritan 
and Priscilla, battled. The former, cho- 
sen to meet the challenger, was designed 
by Edward Burgess, of Boston, for a 
syndicate headed by J. Maleolm Forbes. 
She easily beat the Genesta, though the 
twenty miles to leeward and return in a 
fresh breeze was a real contest. It was at 
this time that numerous popular miscon- 
ceptions, aided by much loose and igno- 
rant newspaper writing, became fixed. 

It was believed that Puritan won be- 
cause she was a centerboard sloop, and 
for that reason could point closer to the 
wind than her opponent. The center- 
board was acclaimed as a Yankee inven- 
tion which surpassed the British keel. 
The same delusion prevailed in 1886 
when Lieutenant William Henn arrived 
with a new challenger, Galatea. Like 
the Genesta, she had not been specially 
designed to race for the cup. Two new 
yachts were built here, namely, May- 
flower, designed by Burgess for General 
Charles J. Paine, of Boston, and friends, 
and Atlantic, designed by Philip Ells- 
worth for Latham A. Fish, of New York, 
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SIR THOMAS LIPTON, THE CHALLENGER 
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and others. Puritan and Priscilla com- 
peted with these in trial races resulting 
in the selection of Mayflower, which beat 
Galatea badly. Again many declared 
that the victory was due to the center- 
board. 

Britain was now aroused, and George 
L. Watson, a distinguished yacht archi- 
tect, was commissioned by a syndicate to 
design the Thistle, a new type of cutter 
having unusually wide beam. General 
Paine and Mr. Burgess responded with 
Volunteer, our first metal defender, but 
still a centerboard yacht. Chosen in the 
trial races, she defeated the challenger 
mercilessly. Next came the series of Dun- 
raven races with the vessels called Val- 
kyrie and distinguished by series num- 
bers. 

With the Thistle began the construe- 
tion of what have been called * freak ” 
yachts. The great innovations in Thistle 
were her unusual beam and the extreme 
cutting away of her forward underbody. 
Newspapers made desperate efforts to 
get her lines immediately after her ar- 
rival, but they were kept secret till she 
was hauled out. Undoubtedly’ our de- 
signers obtained some hints from her as 
to how water-line length might be con- 
served while sail area was increased. 
The first Valkyrie was lost, and Lord 
Dunraven made his initial attempt at the 
cup with Valkyrie II, one of the prettiest 
boats Britain ever sent us, and as smart 
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a handler as I ever saw. But Nathaniel 
Gi. llerreshoff, who succeeded Burgess as 
champion designer, produced a_particu- 
larly wholesome model in Vigilant, which 
was opposed for the honor of defending 
the trophy by Colonia, a keel yacht also 
turned out from the Herreshoff yards. 
Jubilee,a fin-keel yacht built for General 
Paine and others, and Pilgrim, another 
fin keel of canoe shape, designed by 
George Stewart for Bayard Thayer and 
associates, also entered the trials. Vigi- 
lant was chosen and handily beat Val- 
kyrie 11, whereupon Lord Dunraven tried 
it again in 1895 with Watson’s Valkyrie 
[11. The American champion was De- 
fender, a Herreshoff yacht, built of alu- 
minum and having a plain keel, a fact 
which put the centerboard delusion to 
rout. ‘There is no need to repeat the un- 
savory history of that year. Lord Dun- 
raven asserted that trickery had been 
practiced by C. Oliver Iselin, manager, 
or Captain Hank Haff, skipper of the 
Defender. The case was tried before 
an august tribunal, and Dunraven was 
expelled from the New York Yacht 
Club. 

Sir Thomas Lipton then rose to the 
marine zenith. He challenged in 1898 
and raced in 1899 with Shamrock I, 
about which the most significant fact at 
this time is that she was built to beat ¢ up 
conditions. On a water-line of 87.69 feet 
and a beam of 25 feet, she carried a sail 
area of 13,491.82 square feet, while 
Columbia’s length was 89.66, beam 24, 
and sail area 13,135.45. Shamrock I 
was remarkable for her excellent lines. 
ilowever, in Columbia Herreshoff turned 
out, without question, the handsomest 
yacht afloat up to that time, and one of 
the cleanest and smoothest sailers ever 
seen. She defeated the challenger easily 
enough to please the multitude which 
\itnessed the contests, but not enough to 
daunt Sir Thomas Lipton, who imme- 
diately announced that he would build 
another and better Shamrock. 

The second yacht of the name was 
89.25 feet long on the water-line. But 
when she was nauled out students of 
design had an opportunity to see how far 
Dritain’s marine architect, George L. 
Watson, had traveled from the Thistle 
ilea. Shamrock II had practically no 
more underbody than a Great South Bay 
catboat. She was all keel. Two new 
vachts were turned out here to struggle 
for cup defense honors. Constitution 
and the famous Thomas W. Lawson 90- 
foot seow Independence both failed to 
satisfy the America’s Cup Committee of 
their superiority, and Columbia was chosen 
once more to meet the invader. She won 
her races, but in one of them Shamrock 
Il lost only because her sailing-master 
did not know the trick of a northwest 
“ind blowing to sea just south of the 
ilivhlands. Captain Hank Haff, sue- 
ceeded by Charles Barr as_ skipper 
of the cap defender, Harry Haff, and 
the writer were on the press boat and 
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simultaneously noted the error and agreed 
on its significance. 

This defeat of 1901 spurred Sir 
Thomas Lipton to another trial. In 1903 
he arrived with Shamrock ILI, and again 
found the New York Yacht Club cham- 
pion Reliance just a trifle too speedy. 
The new challenger was very fine in 
lines and scant of underbody, while her 
sail-carrying power was large. But Her- 
reshoff had made a boat which could not 
be beaten at spread of canvas. Sir 
Thomas Lipton went home and took a rest. 
But he was here again with still another 
Shamrock in 1914, when the Great War 
caused a postponement of the races. The 
contest of the present year is the result. 

The most significant feature of the 
challenge of 1914 was the stipulation, that 
the new seeker after the old trophy should 
not be built to the limit. Yachtsmen had 
long felt that the building and mainte- 
nance of gigantic ninety-footers was be- 
coming an intolerable burden, and they 
were very well pleased when Sir Thomas 
Lipton suggested that a race be arranged 
between vessels of seventy-five feet water- 
line. ‘The American yachtsmen were 
under no obligation to agree to such con- 
ditions. If the challenger elected to come 
with a seventy-five footer, they could, 
under the deed of gift, meet him with a 
ninety-footer, and take their chances of 
the time allowance. In all ordinary cases 
this would be safe, for yachtsmen well 
know that “a good big yaeht can beat a 
good little one.” But sportsmanship die- 
tated a meeting on equal terms, and con- 
sequently two American yachts were de- 
signed and built. Vanitie, the Gardiner 
product, will be commanded by George 
Nichols, with Sterling Hoyt and W. Ser- 
geant Burgess as his aids. Resolute, the 
latest Herreshoff boat, will be handled by 
the famous amateur Charles Francis 
Adams, with Robert Emmons and John 
Parkinson as his mates. Shamrock IV 
will be sailed by W. P. Burton, Vice- 
President of the British Yacht Racing 
Association, who has had larger experi- 
ence with big sloops than any of the 
Americans. The handling of all these 
racers will thus be confided to yachtsmen 
instead of professional skippers, and this 
in itself should lend an element of special 
interest to the contest. To believers in 
perfection of design the scheme will be 
unsatisfactory, for they will hold that the 
beaten yacht was not given a fair oppor- 
tunity to show what she could do. But for 
the mass of sport lovers the personal ele- 
ment will certainly prove most attractive. 

Shamrock IV will be tuned up in races 
with another Shamrock, known as the 
twenty-three-meter yacht ; but, no matter 
what showing she may make in trials, the 
issue of the cup contest will be in doubt. 
Shamrock III twice broke all records 
over a thirty-mile course off Sandy Hook, 
yet she was defeated in the great races. 
Shamrock IV is said to carry an enor- 
mous sail spread, and is likely to have to 
give a heavy time allowance to either 
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Vanitie or Resolute. On the other hand, 
it is by no means improbable that her 
water-line measurement may be consid- 
erably less than that of her competitor. 
In this case the allowance may not be 
large or may disappear altogether. Yacht 
handicapping is a delicate and compli- 
cated matter, and the experts have not 
yet reached entirely satisfactory conclu- 
sions. Our own defenders have had to 
give allowance, but have never had any 
difficulty in saving it, as the phrase goes. 
Shamrock II had to allow Columbia 43 
seconds over a 50-mile course, and in 
one race succeeded in finishing 2 seconds 
ahead. It may be that, in some of the 
coming races, the challenger will cross 
the line in the lead, but not sufficiently 
far to “ save her time.” 

Doubtless the early misconceptions of 
the popular mind in regard to models 
have disappeared. Centerboard yachts of 
large size are very scarce now, and few 
persons believe that windward work is a 
sort of magic due to the movable keel. 
Mr. Watson predueced in Valkyrie II a 
yacht which, in certain favorable condi- 
tions, could outwind Vigilant, a center- 
boarder. But when the series of Sham- 
rocks began, it was soon made clear that 
the British naval arehiteets had come to 
a conclusion that the eenterboard model 
was not without certain decided merits, 
the least of which, however, was the board 
itself. Certain features of the later 
Shamrocks must have recalled to old 
yachtsmen the skimming-dishes of early 
days. If the keel had been removed, a 
trunk built in and a centerboard dropped 
through it, the model would have been 
found to bear an interesting resemblance 
to that of the earlier sloop except in the 
fineness of the fore and aft lines. How- 
ever, the various alterations in models 
made in the endeavor to solve the prob- 
lem of adjusting driving power to hull 
have been much too subtle for the com- 
prehension of any lay mind. 

Sir Thomas Lipton clings to his affec- 
tion for the Sandy Hook courses. The 
American yachtsmen would prefer New- 
port, or rather the open water south of 
Block Island. The challenger is at a 
greater disadvantage off Sandy Hook 
than she would be off Block Island. 
There are tricks of tide for miles around 
the Ambrose Channel light vessel, while 
in sailing along either the New Jersey or 
Long Island shore a skipper should know 
every caprice of the winds, and there are 
many. South of Block Island lies open 
sea. The only land is to the north. Yachts 
can tow from Newport to a point eight or 
ten miles below the island quite as easily 
as they can from New York to the Am- 
brose lightship. There is a possibility of 


‘more sea in the eastern waters and fre- 


quently a long old swell. But both yachts 
would meet the same conditions. If, how- 
ever, the cup contests were to be sailed 
over a course north of Block Island, local 
knowledge would be even more important 
than on the Sandy Hook course. 
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F the thirty or forty novels that have 
i] been laid on this Table recently repre- 
sent fairly the spring flood of fiction, 
it cannot be said that the tide has risen to 
the high-water mark. Yet among that 
number one here and there truly awakens 
the emotions, or honestly entertains in 
more than a superficial fashion, or in its 
art clearly reflects life. 
Foremost among this group may be 
laced Joseph Conrad’s romance of the 
Jalayan Archipelago, “The Rescue.” 
Begun some twenty years ago, finished 
last year, it combines the lucidity of his 
earlier work with the subtlety of his later 
manner. In its word-pictures of sea and 
storm and its rendering of the spirit of 
romance and adventure, such as that which 
led Rajah Brooke to found an Oriental 
empire, it is incomparable. Perhaps less 
attractive to the average devourer of fic- 
tion is the deliberate, half-veiled dissection 
of the conflict of passion, ambition, and 
duty in the hearts of the man and woman 
who are overwhelmed and shaken under 
the hand of relentless fate and the crush- 
ing power of untoward circumstance. 
« King Tom,” the naturally simple and 
direct British seaman who so loves his brig 
that the vessel almost stands as a character 
of the book, enters into a venture to re- 
store a banished Rajah who has saved his 
life and become his dear friend. To this 
end he long bends all his audacity and his 
diplomacy with the natives and engages his 
fortune. But just as the bold venture is 


gathered and his half-barbarous allies are 
awaiting the word. To help the party to 
escape is to bring Dutch gunboats upon 
him; to hold them there is to risk their 
lives and his and to ruin the enterprise. 
And among them is a married woman 
whose strange influence upon him quickly 
ripens in both into a passion. Here 1s such 
a moral complex as Conrad loves to dwell 

















‘rum a Bust by Jo Davidson 


JOSEPH CONRAD 


THE BOOK TABLE: DEVOTED TO BOOKS AND THEIR MAKERS 
NOVELS WELL WORTH WHILE’ 


even who but come in contact with them— 
here is the very warp and woof of this 
splendid and glowing tale, at once the new 
and the old work of that master teller of 
tales who is Joseph Conrad.” 

It is with peculiar pleasure that one 
recognizes in the late Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s posthumous novel, “ Harvest,” the 
qualities that have marked the very best 
of her fiction writing. Her novels have 
almost always been pleasing and enjoyable, 
but as literary art they have been uneven. 
This tale of rural England in war time is 
notable for the balance and unity of theme 
and development. It is almost astonishingly 
superior, for instance, to “Helena,” the 
book which last preceded it, and which was 
little more than commonplace. “ Harvest,” 
on the other hand, austerely rejects the 
commonplace of a “happy ending.” The 
tragedy of the woman whose unhappy past 
haunted her in the one true love her life 
had brought her is as inevitable in art as 
the climax of a Greek tragedy. But with 
this overhanging tragic motif Mrs. Ward 
contrasts a Felightfu picture of English 
farm life in war time with a woman farmer 
and women helpers, and an equally vivid 
sketch of soldier-foresters with a fine, 
clean-hearted and well-mannered Ameri- 
ean officer as the foremost figure. The 
reader lays the book down with the feeling 
that it is one that he wants to keep in his 
library and read again some day. 

We cannot say that Mr. Archibald 
Marshall’s “ Many Junes” is one of the 
most enjoyable of his books. The fault 
is not in the writing, which is admirable 














ARCHIBALD MARSHALL 


ready to be launched he is blocked by the 
stranding of an English yacht at the very 
“Shore of Refuge” where his stores are 





1The Rescue. By Joseph Conrad. Doubleday, 
Page & Co., New York. 

Harvest. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. Dodd, Mead 
& Co., New York. 

Many Junes. By Archibald Marshall. Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York. 

Whitewash. By Horace Annesley Vachell. The 
George H. Doran Company, New York. 

The Portygee. By Joseph C. Lincoln. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York. 

Miss Lulu Bett. By Zona Gale. D. Appleton & 
Co., New York. 

The Foot-Path Way. By Henry Milner Rideout. 
Duffield & Co., New York. 
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JOSEPH C. LINCOLN 


—_ His treatment of it, subjectively and 
objectively, is masterly. The impression 
left by this romance is so well conveyed in 
a review of “The Rescue” written by 
Louise Field for the New York “Times” 
that we venture to quote a brief passage 
from that review: “Color and romance; 
the romance of lonely, distant seas, of high 
and perilous adventure, of gallant emprise, 
and of a friendship such as seldom falls to 
the lot of any man ; the romance of power, 
of political intrigue, and of one of those 
great passions which seem to hold within 
themselves the seeds of fatality, the doom 
of those who feel them, the doom of those 


HORACE A. VACHELL 


in quiet realism and ——— charm. 
The trouble is that most of these “Many 
Junes” are very sorrowful Junes, and 
that admiration for the author as a writer 
does not compensate for the depress- 
ive effect of too many funerals. One 
by one the lovable and harmless young 
man whose boyhood is so — and is so 
charmingly depicted loses by death or 
absence every one he really cares for, and 
a loveless marriage is barely saved from 
utter failure by a somewhat melancholy 
reconciliation. But it is interesting to 
note how the liking for Mr. Marshall’s 
stories has increased in this country. 




















“ Exton Manor” and the Clinton series of 
novels have rather slowly “taken hold,” 
and, we understand, are now in demand 
at libraries almost as if they were a new- 
found literary treat. Mr. Hamilton W. 
Mabie, writing in The Outlook of “ Exton 
Manor” over ten years ago, pointed out 
that its special attraction, apart from its 
pervasive humor and careful writing, was 
that “ it is an intimate picture of English 
country life, somewhat after the manner 
and from the point of view of Trollope, 
though without a touch of imitation.” The 
present novel has the same attractiveness 
with the exception that it lacks that per- 
vading humor which made some of Mr. 
Marshall’s earlier books so delightful. 

Another pleasing novel of English coun- 
try life is Horace Annesley Vachell’s 
“ Whitewash.” Lady Selina, a sweet but 
medieval English aristocrat, whitewashes 
her dependents’ pretty but unsanitary 
cottages and ignores her unwittingly crimi- 
nal neglect. Doles and port wine and 
patronizing condescension represent to her 
the duty of her class to their class. As we 
would say in American slang, “ she meant 
well, but was ivory-domed.” There is an 
amusing contrast in the lively Tiddy, the 
capable and slangy daughter of a nouveau 
riche baronet, | there is a love story of 
more than ordinary interest. The novel is 
capital both for its entertainment and its 
picture of old and new English society. 

Not so much technical art, but a lot more 
fun, is to be found in Joseph C. Lincoln’s 
“ The Portygee.” We agree with the critic 
who has mi that “so long as Lincoln is a 
best seller, the American people are all 
right ”—or words to that effect. Lincoln 
always writes about Cape Cod folks—and 
we hope he always will. The retired sea 
captain of this story, Captain Zelotes 
Snow, is better, if possible, than any of his 
many predecessors ; not a comic character, 
but a real man—strong, shrewd, preju- 
diced, honest, and generous. “ Portygee” 
to him means any one with foreign blood ; 
at heart he despises his own grandson, be- 
cause he is the son of a famous Italian. 
opera baritone. But Cap’n Zelotes is a 
man, and in time boy and captain 

earn each other’s worth. There is hearty 
fun in the book, and there is also sound 
philosophy and fine Americanism. 

A fine example of close, careful charac- 
ter study ona small scale is Miss Zona 
Gale’s little book, “ Miss Lulu Bett.” It is 
a perfectly worked out picture of a sordid, 
commonplace fetal — data, mother, and 
daughter, all self-seeking and mildly disa- 
greeable, while Miss Lulu, the unattractive, 
rather dull old maid relation, slaves for 
them. A strange streak of belated romance 
comes into Miss Lulu’s life—or what stands 
to her for romance. Bare and unemotional 
as the sketch is, it holds the attention 
strongly. Professor Phelps, of Yale, has 
written of it: “It is amazingly good. Its 
outlines are as severely beautiful as Greek 
architecture. There are no roughnesses, no 
excrescences, no superfluities.” 

Mr. Henry M. Rideout has not a little 
of the Kipling fascination when he writes 
stories of India, but fortunately he does 
not fall into the fault of many who try to 
imitate Kipling in manner. “The Foot. 
Path Way ” makes one think of “ Kim,” 
not in » a or style, but because of its 
crowd of natives of varying race and cus- 
tom and its incidents of adventure and 
danger. This is not of a genre that all 
novel readers care for, but those who do 
will find this book an excellent example of 
it, exciting and amusing. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 

Czechs (Bohemians) in America (The). By 
Thomas Capek. Illustrated. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. 

Of the several nations that gained inde- 
pendence by the World War the Czechs 
are perhaps as well qualified by character 
and natural advantages to maintain that 
independence as any. Certainly America, 
which has harbored many sons of Bohemia, 
is interested in seeing that independence 
maintained. The Czechs in the United 
States have been a constant source of 
strength to the Czechs at home in their 
brave fight against oppression. This book 
is mainly devoted to explaining the many 
qualifications the Czech immigrant has 
which fit him to become a good citizen of 
the United States. The title of one chap- 
ter gives the gist of Mr. Capek’s message. 
It is, “All Born in America Belong to 
America.” 

Historical Sources of Defoe’s Journal 
of the Plague Year (The). By Watson 
Nicholson, Ph.D. Illustrated. The Stratford 
Company, Boston. 

Defoe’s “ Journal of the Plague” has 
often been cited as a triumph of realistic 
description in the form of fiction ; it is de- 
clared by the author of this book to be 

roperly classed with authentic histories. 

efoe, it is asserted, used the first person 
in his narrative “for reasons of conveni- 
ence and taste as well as business ;” he 
knew that if he put down his facts in the 
usual style of the dry-as-dust historian he 
would have few readers. The popularity of 
the book justified his shrewdness. 

Letters from China and Japan. By John 
Dewey, Ph.D., LL.D., and Alice Chipman 
Dewey. Edited by Evelyn Dewey. 
Dutton & Co., New York. 

These letters are more important, it 
seems to us, as regards China than as re- 
gards Japan. While the authors give in- 
teresting and valuable views of Japan, 
emphasizing the admirable assets of that 
country, when they arrive in China they 
see Japan from a peculiarly Chinese angle. 
They do not minimize the defects in China 
—for instance, we learn that the Republic 
is a “joke ”—but we also learn concerning 
the little Emperor that “nobody worries 
about him, unless it is the Japanese who 
want the Imperial Government restored 
until they get ready to take it themselves.” 
As to Chinese liking for the Japanese, “I 
doubt if history knows of any such com- 

lete case of national dislike and distrust ; 
it sometimes seems as if there hadn’t been 

a single thing that the Japanese might have 

done to alienate the Chinese that they 

haven’t tried.” The Japanese, however, 

“have learned the Western efficiency, and 

in that they are at least a generation 

ahead of their neighbors.” To the student 
of Far Eastern affairs an index would 
have increased the value of this book. 

** When Canada Was New France,” By 
George H. Locke, Chief Librarian of' the 
Public Library, Toronto. Illustrated. J. M. 
Dent & Sons, Ltd., Toronto. 

The historic part played by France in 
the great war has stimulated a renewed 
interest in the contributions of French ex- 
plorers and French statesmen to the civili- 
zation of the New World. It is a matter of 

ride to Americans of the United States to 
sa that one of their fellow-countrymen, 

Francis Parkman, really brought to the 

modern world its first knowledge of the 

social and political foundations laid by 

Frenchmen in Canada and the Mississippi 

Valley and the Northwest of the United 





States. Dr. John H. Finley has also added 
to the story by his distinguished book, 
“The French in the Heart of America.” 
The little volume now before us by Dr. 
Locke, although slight in size, is another 
readable and useful centribution to the 
same table. It is prepared for younger 
readers, but it can very well be read with 
interest by their elders. Our only criticism 
of the book is that it ends a little too 
abruptly. We wish the author could have 
added a final chapter which would show 
the useful influence of French intellect 
and French culture upon modern Canadian 
life as, for example, illustrated in the 
character and personality of that loyal 
Canadian of French origin, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


Ragged Inlet Guards (The). A Story of 
Adventure in Labrador. By Dillon Wallace. 
Illustrated. The Fleming H. Revell Company, 
New York. 


Siberia ee gy By Frederick F. Moore. 
Illustrated. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
Readable but unimportant. 
Winter Circuit of Our Arctic Coast (A), 
By Hudson Stuck, D.D., F.R.G.S. Maps and 


ms. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
ork. 


“This is my fourth, and will, I am sure, 
be my last, book of Alaskan travel,” says 
Dr. Stuck. If this prediction proves true, 
Dr. Stuck’s readers will hope that he may 
find some new field of work that will 
prove as fruitful for him in the way of lit- 
erary inspiration as Alaska. This book is 
readable from cover to cover—entertaining, 
thoughtful, wise in its recommendations 
concerning our great Territory, and attrac- 
tive in its illustration. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


Human Personality and Its Survival of 
Bodily Death. By Frederic W. H. Myers. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 


Mr. Myers was both poet and scientist. 
He took high honors at Cambridge Uni- 
versity oat was appointed Government 
School Inspector, a position which he held 
until a few weeks before his death. His 
two volumes entitled “ Human Personality 
and Its Survival of Bodily Death” are 
probably the most complete and authorita- 
tive interpretation published of the con- 
clusions reached by the special students of 
psychic phenomena. Its size, price, and 
complexity in detail unfit it for the gen- 
eral reader. This abridged edition in one 
volume may be recommended to any reader 
who desires to get in simple language a 
fairly complete and comprehensive state- 
ment of the views respecting psychic phe- 
nomena entertained by those of Mr. 
Myers’s school, and the application of 
those views to such problems as genius, 
-_ » hypnotism, and phantasms of the 

ead. 


WAR BOOKS 


History of the Great War (A). By Bertram 
Benedict, A.B. Illustrated. Vol. LI. Bureau 
of National Literature, Inc., New York. 


This volume contains many good illus- 
trations and maps clearly and _ vividly 
drawn. Aside from the account of the main 
matter in hand, which naturally takes up 
most of the volume, some sixty pages are 
devoted to discussion of the work of the 
Paris Peace Conference. The book also 
contains, we are glad to note, the text of the 
charter-of the League of Nations and of 
the German Treaty, together with certain 
of President Wilson’s speeches and his 
proclamation concerning Fiume. 
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THIS WEEK’S OUTLOOK 


A WEEKLY OUTLINE STUDY OF CURRENT HISTORY’ 
BY J. MADISON GATHANY 


SCARBOROUGH SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH-ON-HUDSON, N. Y¥. 


Shall the Public or the Unions 
Rule? 

NUMBER of commentators have 
A drawn comparisons between the 

Allen-Gompers debate and that be- 
tween Lincoln and Douglas. How many 
comparisons between these two public 
debates can you draw? In answering this 
question you should remember that com- 
parisons involve dissimilarities and unlike- 
nesses as well as similarities and like- 
nesses. 

Give an account of the efforts of Gov- 
ernor Allen last winter when his own State 
was confronted with a coal famine. Explain 
the Industrial Relations Court in Kansas 
that resulted from his efforts. Is this device 
the solution’ of the problem presented by 
the relations of employers ial employees ? 

Discuss somewhat at length whether 
there should bea law forbidding workers in 
essential industries from organizing strikes 
and employers from resorting to lockouts. 

Has the laboring man in America any 
other effective weapon of defense than the 
strike? What would you think of the 
laboring people of our country forming a 
political party to further their interests ? 
If such a party were formed and you 
were a laboring man, would you join it? 
Reasons. 

What is your answer to the question Mr. 
Gompers left unanswered ? 

The writer of this study believes that 
the readers of The Outlook will do well 
to read “ Why Men Strike,” by Samuel 
Crowther (Doubleday, Page & Co.). 

Define: Debate, liberty, adroit, enco- 
mium, inalienable right, interlude, pero- 
ration. 


The National Conventions and 
the End of the Season’s Primaries 


What is the unit rule? Do you think it 
right for a party boss to say how all the 
votes of the State in a National convention 
shall go because he has the majority of 
delegates under his thumb? Why do you 
hold to your opinion ? 

Which do you like better, the Demo- 
cratic or the Republican requirement for a 
Presidential nomination? Is there any 
difference between a Presidential candi- 
date and a Presidential nominee? If so, 
explain. 

Explain carefully how a National con- 
vention is conducted. What is the very 
first thing on the programme ? 

What are party “planks”? Should 
voters refuse at the next election to vote 
for a party if it fails to carry out its pre- 
election promises ? 

Is there a political boss in your State? 
If so, what is his name and how did he get 
his power? 

What are primaries? Are there differ- 
ent kinds of primaries ? If so, explain the 
differences. 

What is meant by instructed delegates ? 

1 These questions and comments are designed not 
only for the use of current events classes and clubs, 
debating societies, teachers of history and English, 
and the like, but also for discussion in the home 
and for suggestions to any reader who desires to 


study current affairs as well as to read about them. 
—Tne Eprrors. 


Should delegates go to National conven- 
tions instructed or uninstructed? What 
are your reasons ? 

When are the party National commit- 
tees elected? How long do they serve? 
What-are their duties ? 

In political affairs what is meant by 
“steam roller” ? Do you know of any times 
when it has been used in State and Na- 
tional politics ? If so, with what results ? 

For the answer to the questions asked in 
this study consult such valuable books as 
“The New American Citizen,” by C. F. 
Dole (D. C. Heath) ; “School Civies,” by 
F. D. Boynton (Ginn & Co.); “Com- 
munity Civies,” by R. O. Hughes (Allyn 
& Bacon); “ Principles of Politics,” by 
J. W. Jenks (Columbia University Press). 


Campaign Contributions 


What is there in American political his- 
tory which justifies The Outlook in telling 
us that.) vast corruption funds were em- 
ployed in bygone days in vote-buying ? 

What, in your opinion, constitutes legiti- 
mate campaign expenses? Should any limit 
be placed on such expenses? Reasons. 

The Outlook tells us in this editorial 
what, in its opinion, the real question is 
that is raised by the Washington investi- 
gation into campaign expenses. What is 
your answer to ‘The Outlook’s question ? 

Would it be better to have a National 
Presidential primary held on the same day 
throughout the country, and the expenses 
for the same paid by the Government, than 
to have the present primary system’? 

Explain how a political campaign is con- 
ducted. 


The President and the Knox Res- 
olution; The Armenian Mandate 


On different pages in this week’s Outlook 
its editors comment upon the two topics 
indicated above. What is your opinion of 
what the President said in sending his 
veto of the Knox Resolution to the House 
of Representatives? Did we enter the 
World War mainly for the purposes that 
the President indicated? For what other 
reasons did we enter the war? 

The Outlook thinks that our present for- 
eign relations are in a chaotic condition. 
Is this so? Can you prove what you say? 

Do you agree with The Outlook’s opinion 
that “there can be no relief from the pres- 
ent deadlock over the Treaty until a new 
President [italics mine] is inaugurated 
at Washington”? One newspaper editor 
asserts that the present Senate would veto 
the ‘Ten Commandments if they were ad- 
vocated by President Wilson for any rea- 
son whatsoever. Do you think this was a 
fair comment ? 

What is the difference between “ joint” 
and “ concurrent” resolutions ? The differ- 
ence between.a bill and a resolution ? 

What is the American method of declar- 
ing war? Of making peace? Can Congress 
declare peace ? Could the President veto a 
declaration of war by Congress ? 

Discuss whether the Foreign Relations 
Committee did well in declining to grant 
the President authority to establish an 
American mandate over Armenia. 











Take out your 
key ring — look 
and see! 

Do allyourkeys 
bear the “ Yale” 
trade-mark? If you 
don’t see “Yale” 
right on the keys, 
they are not 
“Yale,” no matter 
what you thought. 


“Yale” is our trade-mark. It 
is on all our products, denoting 
true origin. It guarantees that the 
product will give the better service 
which you expect from “ Yale.” 


No one else may use the trade- 
mark “ Yale.” It is our signature— 
our abbreviated corporate name. 


When you ask for a Yale 
lock of any type, door closer, or 


chain block, you can be sure to get 
“Yale”—by looking for the trade- 
mark on it before you pay for it. 


What does your key ring tell 
you? 
Yale products include: 


Yale Builders’ Locks and Hardware 
Yale Padlocks 
Yale Night Latches 
Yale Cabinet Locks 
Yale Door Closers 
Yale Bank Locks 
Yale Time Locks 
Yale Chain Blocks 
Yale Electric Hoists 
Yale P. O. Lock Boxes 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Makers of the Yale Locks 
Works & General Offices : Stamford, Conn. 


New York Offices: 9 E. 40th St. 
Chicago Office: 77 E. Lake St. 


Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont. 


-YALE- 
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eS onthe: 
This roof has been 
| in service 23 years 





No maintenance expense for 23 years— 


N 1892 the Norfolk & Western 

Railroad erected at Lambert’s Point, 

Va., the warehouse piers shown 

here. A Barrett Specification type of roof 
was used to cover these buildings. 


This was in the days before The 
Barrett Company issued Surety Bonds 
on Barrett Specification Roofs, and be- 
fore some of the present-day improved 
roofing methods had been worked out. 


Notwithstanding this, there was no 
maintenance expense of any kind on these 
roofs until 1915. In other words, the 
owners were absolutely free from roof 
trouble and roof expense for 23 years. 


When the time came to roof their 
new warehouse piers, there was no ques- 
tion in the minds of officials of the 
Norfolk & Western Railroad as to what 
roof they would use. They ordered the 
new buildings covered with Barrett 
Specification Roofs as a matter of 
course. 


These roofs, shown in the illustra- 
tions below, cover an area of more than 
400,000 square feet. 





On them we have issued our 20-Year 
Surety Bond, and while the railroad 
officials were pleased to get the Surety 
Bond, they knew from experience that 
it was not necessary, for the roofs would 
outlive the guarantee. 


The Surety Bond 
The Surety Bond is offered on all 


‘ Barrett Specification Roofs of fifty 


Squares or more in all cities of 25,000 
or over, and in smaller places where our 
inspection service is available. It is issued 
by the U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Com- 
pany of Baltimore, and exempts: the 
owner from all maintenance expense for 
the life of the Bond. 


Our only stipulations are that the 
Barrett Specification, revised April 15, 
1920, shall be strictly followed and that 
the roofing contractor shall be approved 
by us and his work subject to our in- 
spection. 


These roofs take the base rate of 
insurance and cost less per year of 
service than any other type of “ per- 
manent ”’ roof. 





aa fiet. Some aa 


Barrett Specification type of Roof on 
Warehouse Pier No. 2 of the Norfolk & 
Western Railroad at Lambert’s Point, Va. 


Important Notice 


The Barrett Specification 20-Year Bonded 
Roof represents the most permanent roof- 
covering it is possible to construct, and 
while we bond it for twenty years only, 
we can point to many roofs of this type 
that have been in service over forty years 
and are still in good condition. 


For those who wish a somewhat lighter 
and lower-priced roof covering, we recom- 
mend the Barrett Specification Type “A” 
Roof bonded for 10 years. 

Both roofs are built of the same high- 
grade water-proofing materials, the only 
difference being the quantity used. 


Full detaiis regarding these Bonded 
Roofs and copies of The Barrett Specifica- 
tion sent free on request. 


The Gavwk Company oa 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 

St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
Detroit New Orleans Birmingham Kansas City 
Minneapolis Dallas Nashville Syracuse 
Seattle Peoria Atlanta Duluth 

Salt Lake City Bangor Washington Johnstown 
Lebanon Youngstown Milwaukee Toledo 
Columbus Richmond Latrobe Bethlehem 
Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Ltd.: Montreal Toronto 
Winnipeg Vancouver St. John,N.B. Halifax, N.S. 
Sydney, N. 8. 

















Barrett Specification Roofs on Piers of the Norfolk and 
Western Railroad at Lambert's Point, Va. The total area 


of these roojs is more than 400,000 square feet. 
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Roofing Contractors: Odend’ Hal Monks Corporation, 
Norfolk, Va. Gen’l Contractors: John P. Pettyjohn Co., 
Iymchburg, Va. Architects: Engineering Dept., Norfolk 





and Western R. R., Roanoke, Va. 
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Reg. Trade Mark 


Mec Cutcheon’s 


Dress Linens 
for Summer Garments 
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HE LINEN industry is still in a very criti- 
cal condition because of the great difficulty 
of procuring yarns and dyes. 


Hi 


Notwithstanding this, we have, through close 
co-operation with our manufacturers, procured 
practically a pre-war assortment of these most 
practical fabrics. 


PULTE HU 
UAT 


NON-KRUSH-LINEN—conceded to be the best Dress 
Linen made. Soft, lustrous finish—will not crush or 
crease—shown in a range of thirty-five colors. White, 
Cream, Navy, 36 inches wide, $1.95 yard. 


FRENCH-FINISH DRESS LINEN —a fine light- 
weight fabric—crisp, dry finish. White and all the 
leading shades, 46 inches wide, $1.95 yard. 


QUINN 


-—— 


RAMIE LINEN—a heavy, sturdy weave—particularly 
well adapted for Suits, Skirts, and Children’s Wear. 
White and colors, 45 inches wide, $1.95 yard. 


WHITE LINENS-—sheer, medium and heavy weights. 
Complete line carried in stock at all times, 36 to 45 
inches wide, $1.50 to 7.50 yard. 
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Samples of the above fabrics mailed on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. 
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IMPORTANT TO SUBSCRIBERS 


When you notify The Outlook of a change in 
your address, both the old and the new address 
should be given. Kindly write, if possible, 


two weeks before the change is to take effect. 
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9 June 
THE OLD CAMP COFFEE-POT 


BY CHARLES B. CLARK, JR. 


Old camp-mate, black and rough to see, 
A hard-worked aid and ally you 
In all my single-handed wars 
With ses nature’s savagery. 
Your scars are marks of service true, 
Dear loving-cup of out-o’-doors, 
And history in every spot 
Has battered you, old coffee-pot. 


Oh, black Pandora-box of dreams ! 
Though dry of drink for mortal needs, 
Out of your spout what fancies flow! 
The flash of trout in sunny streams, 
The swoop of ducks among the reeds, 
The buck that paws the me ee snow— 
What suns and storms, what dust and mire, 
What gay tanned faces round the fire! 





Thus, vividly as clouds that blaze 

Above a rainy sunset’s red, 

Scene after scene you bring to me, 
The camps and trails of other days. 
And as a shell, long dry and dead, 
Holds echoes of its native sea, 

So dear old murmurs, half forgot, 

Rise from your depths, old coffee-pot. 


IT hear the stir of horses’ hoofs, 
The solemn challenge of the owl, 
The wind song on the piny height, 
The lilt of rain on canvas roofs, 
The far-off coyote’s hungry howl, 
And all the camp sounds of the night. 
They rise—a thousand things like these 
From you, old well of memories. 


The fires are dead on hill and plain 

And old camp faces lost and gone, 

But yet we two are left, old friend. 
And as the summers bloom and wane 
May I meet you at dusk and dawn 
By many fires before the end, 

And drink to you in nectar hot 

From your black throat, old coffee-pot. 


AMERICA AND HELLENISM 


The writer of this letter, Mr. Kyriakides, is a 
graduate of Robert College, a prominent ship-owner 
in Greece, and was a member of a commission which 
came to this country in 1918 to inform Americans 
of Greek aspirations and progress.—THE Epirors. 

It is an unquestionable fact that the war 
thrust by Germans upon the Allies and 
their associates has brought all the Allied 
nations much nearer and it has fraternized 
their peoples on the battlefields of the 
three continents. 

The splendid results and the vivid mem- 
ory of such a fraternization are so deeply 
engraved in the hearts of all peoples who 
fought so bravely for the triumph of the 
democratic principles that only death or 
complete national extinction will uproot 
those results and sweet recollections from 
their historical life. 

The Greek army had not the pleasure of 
fighting side by side with the gallant Amer- 
ican soldiers on the battlefields of Mace- 
donia as it did with other Allied soldiers. 
However, the noble and most effective 
work of the American Red Cross, coupled 
with the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion’s most remarkable activity,so highly 
appreciated here, and the sixty thousand 
Greeks in America who joined the Amer- 
ican Army and fought on the battlefields 
of Europe for their stepmother, have con- 
tributed to strengthen the ties of friend- 
ship of mother and sister democracies and 
have paved the way to fraternization of 
the two peoples. ' 
The people of Greece are quite cogni- 
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zant of the present political situation of 
Europe. They clearly see that the civiliz- 
ing work of our allies and associates has 
not as yet attained completion. They bear 
well in mind that the gallant armies of the 
progressive nations of Europe, together 
with the illustrious American soldiers, have 
succeeded by countless sacrifices in saving 
the imperiled civilization of Europe by 
the defeat of Germany and its vassals ; 
but they know well too that the monarchi- 
cal and tyrannical spirit of the Germans, 
Bulgars, and Turks has not undergone any 
change in the least ; that the rights of man 
can be at any moment violated by those 
nations, autocratic as they are in spirit, and 
that the work of millions of men who 
heroically fought and died has not as yet 
been fully accomplished. 

The gravity of the present situation in 
Europe, the humanitarian, social, and 
political work which is to be done by us 
and our allies, does not escape our atten- 
tion. 

In fact, an overwhelming majority of the 
Greek people have absolutely determined 
to vote again for Mr. Venizelos and his 
political friends in the elections which are 
to take place about September next, since 
they feel confident that our allies, together 
with Mr. Venizelos’s Government, assisted 
by the Greek people, will bring about a 
right and democratic solution of all social 
and political —— and willachieve the 
erage age of Europe and relieve humanity 

rom the unrest prevailing all over the 
world. 

History teaches us that the Greek nation 
has been a civilizing factor for many cen- 
turies, and it has remained such even dur- 
ing the ages of darkness and oppression, 
notwithstanding the massacres and tortures 
committed upon it by the unspeakable 
Turk. How, then, can it be possible for the 
Greek nation to remain unmoved in a 
period of world-wide reconstruction and 
rehabilitation? Let us not forget that mas- 
sacres are still being carried on by the 
unspeakable Turk against the Armenians 
on a wholesale scale, and that the Christian 
element in Turkey is still resting on a vol- 
cano ready for eruption. 

The Greeks fod ovate to the Amer- 
ican people for what they have done for 
them on many occasions. The kind sup- 
port extended by the American people and 
— to the cause of the fs 

xreeks will ever remain fresh in every 

Greek’s memory. Although the American 
delegation to the Peace Conference by 
their attitude did prejudice the realization 
of the democratic ideals of the Greek 
nation—ideals that were based upon histor- 
ical and territorial rights and upon the 
national consciousness of about three mil- 
lions of unredeemed Greeks in Turkey— 
still the love and admiration of the Greek 
people for America is overwhelmingly 
growing. 

Recent political events and the active 
part played by the leaders of American 
thought against the retention of Turkey 
in Constantinople have caused Greek pub- 
lic opinion to comprehend that the attitude 
of the American delegation at the Peace 
Conference did not correspond to the wish 
of the American people, the champions of 
freedom and liberty and the guardians of 
the rights of small nations. The more the 
Greek peo le think of it, the more they are 
determined to be ever grateful to the 
American people. 

Nicnoias Grore= KyriAkIpes. 
Athens, April 18, 1920, 
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KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 





by M. Rosenfeld) 


from a Motorboat Afire 








ITH a boat afire off shore, the 

passengers must kill the flames 
or jump overboard an‘. swim for 
their lives. 

Pyrene Fire Extinguishers will 
prevent a fire tragedy in your gaso- 
line power boat. 

Federal laws recognize the gaso- 
line peril by requiring fire protec- 
tion on all power boats over 24 
feet long. 

Pyrene kills gasoline flames while 
water only spreads such fires. $10. 
Sold by ship chandlers, hardware 
and electrical supply dealers and 
garages. Approved by United 
States Steamboat Inspection Service 
and the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 
17 East 49th Street, New York 
ATLANTA CHICAGO KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 








(Drawing from photo 
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The Financial Department is prepared to furnish information regarding standard investment securities, but cannot 


undertake to «advise the purchase of any specific security. It will give to inquirers facts of record or information | 
resulting from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar per inquiry will be made for this special service. 


| 
| All letters of inquiry should be addressed to THE OuTLOOK FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





TRANSPORTATION 
\ MEMBER of Congress wrote a letter to one of his con- 


stituents recently in which he said: “ As I see the situation, 
the one paramount duty facing Congress to-day is to keep 
the machinery of production in motion.” 

He is quite right. Production is the basis of all wealth. Money 
is worth only the amount of goods it will buy; if goods are not 
produced, money is worth nothing, because there is nothing for 
which to exchange it. Increased production will solve a large 
percentage of our present troubles, and increased production can 
be effected by harder work and more efficient methods. Higher 
wages and shorter hours of work will do nothing in themselves, 





AND PRODUCTION 


and have usually benefited nobody, least of all the worker, because 
production has almost always been eut down and prices have 
gone up through the inexorable workings of the economic laws. 
There is a certain element in’ the ranks of organized labor whic! 
seems incapable of learning this simple lesson. When the output 
of an individual worker is limited, he suffers just as much as any 
one else. On the other hand, the more goods there are produced, 
the cheaper they are and the more you can buy for a dollar, or, 
to put it differently, you increase the value of your dollar. Is 
the man with ten dollars now any better off than the man who 
had five dollars six years ago if the two sums will buy only 






































é NDER PRESENT CONDITIONS you should pay 

U especial attention to the financial arrange- 
‘ments for your trip abroad. 

This Company—an international bank with 
world-wide facilities —is equipped to serve your 
interests in every possible way. 

At our European offices, which are American 
banks with American methods, you can open 
checking accounts, on which interest is paid— 
a great convenience during your stay abroad. 
Accounts may be opened here or at our foreign 
offices at current exchange rates. 


NEW YORK LONDON 
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For American Travelers in Europe 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


LIVERPOOL 


CapITAL AND SuRPLUS - - - $50,000,000 


Guaranty Circular Letters of Credit are a 
personal introduction at the best banks and give 
you command of funds throughout Europe. 
Guaranty Travelers Checks will complete your 
financial protection. 

You may leave your securities in our custody, 
here or abroad, subject to your order by mail 
or cable. We assume responsibility for their 
physical safety, and collect the income for you. 

We invite your correspondence regarding 
these and other ways in which we can be of 
service to you, 


PARIS HAVRE BRUSSELS 


RESOURCES OVER - - - $800,000,c00 
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ye Canonicus, war chief of over 2000 savage Narragansetts, 
sent a snake-skin filled with arrows to the handful of Plymouth 
settlers, Governor Bradford’s answer was the same snake-skin, but 
filled with gun-powder and bullets—the challenge accepted in 
unmistakable terms. ‘ 

He thus defined New England’s attitude toward disturbers of the 
peace. A recent occurrence in Massachusetts clearly demonstrated the 
vitality of this New England ideal—fearless, uncompromising main- 
tenance of law and order. 

New Englanders—in fact all Americans who glory in the old 
American traditions—will celebrate during the coming year the Ter- 
centenary of the First Landing. Visit old Plymouth and Province- 
town; Boston, the scene of the famous “Tea-Party”’; Salem, the home 
port of many old Yankee clipper ships; Lexington and Concord, 
where was fired the shot “heard round the world.” 

Make this institution your New England banking headquarters. Six 


efficiently organized departments—Banking, Foreign, Trust, Bond, Transfer 
and Vault—enable us to offer unexcelled facilities for complete financial service. 


We shall be glad to send you our illustrated brochure “New England— 
Old and New” on request. Address Department C. 


OLp Cotony [Rust Company 
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A National Investment Service — 


~PHROUGH the aid and co-operation of our correspondents we are 
enabled to offer an investment service national in scope. 

We have the privilege of being connected by private wires with the 
following well known firms having offices in various cities: e 


Adams, Merrill © 
& Co. ‘ & Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Alden, Bernie & Co.,, 


Ine. E. M. Hamlin & Co. 


Boston, Mass: 


Hincks Bros. & Co. 


& Co Bridgeport, Conn. 
Chandler Hovey 


Springfield, Mass, 


Lorenzo E. Anderson 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Anderson & Powell & Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Allen Arnold & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
‘Ball & Co. 

New London, Conn. 
Beazell & Chatfield 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Dayton, Ohio 
Cassatt & Co. & Co; 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.- 
Baltimore, Md. 
: New yor’ Be x 4 &'Co. 
Clark, Griffith 
& McWain 
Boston, Mass. 
Hugh J. Dimond 
& Co. 
Beston, Mass. 
Downer & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
John L. Edwards 


. & Co. 
Washington, D. C, 


Boston, Mass. 
R. Glendinning ~ 
10. Co 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Goodwin-Beach. _ 


Hartford, Conn. 
New Britain, Conn. 


Boston, Mass. 


Hulburd, Warren 


& Chandler 
~ Chicago, IIL 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. * 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Lansing, Mich. 


W. W. Lanahan 


Baltimore, Md. 


Learoyd, Foster 


Boston, Mass. 


Long & Nash 


Boston, Mass. 


N. A. MacDonald ‘ 


& Co., Ine. 
‘Buffalo, N. Y. 


A. E. Masten & Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ww heeling, Ww. Va. 
Moorhead & ° 


TF Elmore 
r. F. Gagen & Co. + ° Washitigtone D. C. 
Morris, Brown 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Naphen & Co. 
oston, Mass. 
New York, N.Y. 


O’Brien & Williams 
Montreal, Canada_ 
Ottawa, Canada 


_ Otis & Co. 

. Cleveland, Ohio ~ 

, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Akron, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Youngstown, Ohio 

_ Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Denver, Colo. 
Boston, Mass. 
Detroit, Mich. 


S. B. Pearmain 
Boston, Mass. 


Chas. A. Phelan& Co. 


Boston, Mass. 


’ Proctor, Cook & Co. 


Boston, Mass. 


F. A. Schirmer & Co 


Boston, Mass. . 


Secor, Bell & 
Beckwith 
Toledo, Ohio 


J. W. Sparks & Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York, N. Y. 


Stevenson & Co. 
New Haven, Conn. 


H. ©. Wainwright 
& Conk. 
Boston,*Mass. 
Whitney & Elwell. 


Boston, Mass. 


Through this association. clients receive prompt and accurate invést- 
ment service in the securities. of governments, municipalities, -rail- 
‘roads, public utilities and industrial corporations.» ¢ ©." > 


"- BOSTON 
_ PORTLAND 
. PROVIDENCE 


Investment Securities 
‘Founded in 1888 - 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


- NEW YORK 
_ CHICAGO 
~ DETROIT 


‘*Members of the New York, Boston and Chicago Stock Exchanges — 
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MORTGAGES 
OF onMiami RealEstate 


Does the safest investment you hold net at 
least 7% ? 

We offer First Mortgages based on Miami 
Real pinta, protected by every modern safe- 
guard, 


Test these investments in your own way. Let 
us submit details. Write for Booklet No. 53. 


G.L.MILLER 
& COMPANY y A 
Oo 











Miami TRUST BLDG.- MIAMI, FLORIDA 








First FARM MORTGAGES 


AND Rea Estare BonpbS 


e 
One of Our Clients 

From New York City writes: - 

** . . . Ihave invested in Western Farm Mort- 
gages since 1876 and have never lost one dellar, 
principal or interest. Wish I could say as much 
for my other investments. . . .” 

If you have money to invest safely in choice First 
Farm Mortgages, let us send you our descriptive 
pamphlet ‘“‘S” and list of current offerings in 
amounts to suit. 


36 Years Without the Loss of a Dollar 


E.J.Lander & Co 
Grand Forks. North Dakota. 
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FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 
(Continued) 
the same amount of goods? If more goods 
are produced, the ten dollars will go fur- 
ther, and to accomplish this is our prob- 
lem to-day. True, inflation of our currency 
is one great cause of high prices; but 
so is under-production, and methods of 
i this latter evil are our concern 
ere. 

If you are a manufacturer of shoes, you 
know you must get leather with which to 
make shoes; if your business is making 
flour, you must first get the wheat; if you 
are a builder, you must have lumber and 
bricks and steel. In other words, in order 
to produce you must first get the material 
to work with. In almost every case your 
ability to get them depends upon trans- 

rtation—chiefly railway transportation. 
The railways have been called the arteries 
of our country, and our highly complicated 
civilization is more dependent upon their 
functioning properly than most of us real- 
ize. At the present time they are not 
functioning: properly ; freight service is 
demoralized and many factories are in 
danger of having to shut down because 
they cannot get shipments of raw materi- 
als. This would mean people out of work 
and suffering. The recent railway strike is 
one great reason why freight is so badly 
tied up and why transportation is caus- 
ing us so much trouble. The effects of 
the strike are still with us; in fact, it 
really has never been entirely settled. 
The strikers have done immeasurable 
harm to the country—and incidentally to 
themselves. 

The real root of the trouble, however, is 
lack of equipment. Under Government 
control the equipment of the carriers was 
allowed to deteriorate shamefully ; what 
they had was not kept in proper repair 
me | new equipment was not provided. 
Railways are undoubtedly the most im- 
portant factor in the growth and progress 
of the country, and yet their problems 
never seem to have been treated broad- 
mindedly by the Government. Years ago, 
the late James J. Hill estimated that the 
railways of this country needed a billion 
dollars a year of new capital if they were 
to render proper service to the public. 
They need more than that now. They got 
far less while under Government control. 
But how can they get money when, as a 
result of Government control, their credit 
is impaired, public faith in them greatly 
shaken, and investors chary of putting 
their funds into railway securities? The 
revolving fund sited by the Transpor- 
tation Act will do something, but not 
nearly enough. The public must loan the 
railways ry | if they are to get what 
they need in the way of equipment. 

Some of the stronger roads which still 
enjoy good credit have already made loans 
for new equipment. Included. in this class 
are the Northern Pacific, Southern Pacific, 
Union Pacific, Atchison, and New York 
Central. These railways have placed orders 
for some 500 locomotives and 27,000 cars, 
to cost about $150,000,000. The roads 
without high credit find it impossible to 
borrow money on terms they can meet, in 
spite of the fact that they are in crying 
need of equipment. This condition is apt to 
obtain until they are given permission to 
charge higher rates, unless the plan for the 
formation of an equipment trust recently 
approved by the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission brings them relief more speed- 
ily. As outlined, this plan is to form an 
equipment trust with a capitalization of 
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Canada— 


The Investor’s 
Opportunity 


The high premium on American 
funds is causing hundreds of 
United States Investors to buy 
high-grade Canadian Bonds and 
Debentures. 


The discount at which Ameri- 
cans can buy them makes their 
yield exceedingly attractive. 
Their security is sound ; they are 
readily marketable. Principal 
and interest on many of them are 
payable in American funds. 


To give you an idea of the oppor- 
tunities offered by the Canadian 
investment field—write for a 
copy of the Special United States 
Edition of Investment Recom- 
mendations, our quarterly pub- 
lication. It will repay your 
reading. 


AGENCY OF 


Sana ‘ 
Royal Securities | 
; CORPORATION 
49 (CANADA) 
LIMITED 
165 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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FIRST MORTGAGE FARM LOAN BONDS 


DANFORTH FARM MORTGAGES represent con- 
servative on productive farm lands wo more 
than double the amount of the debt. 

Not One Dollar lost in sixty-two years. 

Interest paid promptly when due. 

For sale ar-$500 and: $1,000-denominations and upward. 
Complete information furnished upon request. 

Ask for Booklet and Investor’s List No. 58. 


A-G:Danforth:&:© 


Founded A.D. 1858 
WASHINGTON > ILLINOIS 














Are YouAnInvestor? 


During the past year the Financial Depart- 
ment of The Outlook has helped hundreds of 
Outlook readers to solve intelligently their 
particular investment poston. Perhaps you 
are contemplating a shifting of your present 
holdings or have fresh funds to invest. In 
either case we shall bé glad to give you 
specific information on any securities in 
which you may be interested. A nominal 
charge of one dollar per inquiry will be made 
for this special service. 


The Outlook Financial Department 
The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


CUSTOMS FIFTY YEARS AGO 


Who among us would say today, “I never 
use a Dentifrice, I never have to?” 

Yet Fifty years ago, odd as it may seem, 
not one person in 1,000 used a Dentifrice— 
or even a tooth brush. 

So om after more than 30 years of per- 
sistent publicity of Allen’s Foot»Ease, the 
Antiseptic Powder for the Feet, notmany well- 
turned-out-people care to confess, “ You know 
I never have to use a Powder for the Feet!” 

More than One Million five hundred thou- 
sand pounds of Powder for the Feet were 
used by our Army and Navy during the war. 

The reason is this: Confining the feet in 
Leather or Canvas Shoes is bound to create 
friction, more or less. Allen’s FooteEase 
removes the friction from the shoes. You 
know what friction does to your motor-car 
axle. Why not remove it from your foot-wear 
by Shaking into your Shoes “0-day, Allen’s 
FootsEase, the cleanly, wholesome, healing, 
Antiseptic powder? Get the habit, as mill- 
ions now have it, who inhabit our, as yet, 
imperfect world. 
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FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 

. (Continued) ‘ 
$500,000,000, which will allow the roads to 
finance the building of new equipment. 
The plan provides further that the rail- 
ways take twenty-five per cent of the stock 
of the new corporation, and finance the 
remaining seventy-five per cent through a 
ear trust. The Inter-State Commerce Com- 
mission is to advance to the roads their 
twenty-five per cent—$125,000,000—with 
which to pay for their stock, this sum 
to come out of the revolving fund of 
$300,000,000 provided by the Transporta- 
tion Act. The half billion dollars obtained 
would be sufficient to buy the equipment 
the roads need—2,000 locomotives, 20,000 
refrigerator cars, and 100,000 freight 
cars. 

With all this new equipment, transporta- 
tion would be greatly facilitated. ae oo 
tries should be able to overcome their 
present handicap of not being able to get 
materials, and life should be more orderly 
and normal. One of the greatest hin- 
drances to increased production would be 
removed. 

Now, as to how money is raised through 
an equipment trust. Notes or bonds are 
offered for sale secured by the new equip- 
ment. The practice is to have these notes 
come due and be paid off serially, a cer- 
tain number of them every year, so that 
gradually the amount of the outstanding 
obligation is reduced. The reason for this 
is that the equipment of course begins to 
deteriorate just as soon as it is put 
into use. Locomotives and ears, like most 
everything else, will wear out. If the equip- 
ment is worth a little less each year, this 
depreciation is balanced by the fact that 
the notes issued against it are fewer in 
number each year. The security for the 
notes, therefore, remains as good as it was 
when they were first sold. Title to the 
equipment is always vested in a trustee 
until the last payment is made. 

Equipment trust notes have always been 
regarded as one of the safest and best of 
investments; there is no case on record of 
a company failing to discharge its obliga- 
tions on its equipment trust notes. In 
Canada railway equipment trusts rank 
ahead of the funded debt. Right now, when 
the railways are in such desperate need of 
new equipment, a man who aids them to 
get it by investing in this class of securi- 
ties is rendering a real service to the roads 
and to the country generally. In addition, 
he is helping to overcome obstacles in the 
way of production, to say nothing of get- 
ting a profitable investment for himself. 
Incidentally, it would seem as if orders 
placed for equipment in such great quan- 
tities should mean capacity business and 

rosperity for the companies which manu- 
acture it. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER 


Q. What is your opinion of Cities Service Com- 

pany debenture C bonds? Are they secured, and 

0 you consider them a good investment for a man 
with a modest income ? 

A. The debenture C bonds of the Cities 
Service Company are not secured by mort- 
gage, although they are a direct obligation 
of the company. Present earnings are 
ample to pay the interest. After January 
1, 1921, they may be converted into stock, 
nine shares of preferred and one of com- 
mon for every $1,000 bond. We believe 
these bonds to be a good investment, and 
because of the conversion privilege would 
seem to have a speculative feature which 
may be rather valuable. 
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| Worn the World Over 

} For more than forty years Boston Garter 

by has been a friend to men the world over. 

¢ It not only keeps the old but makes many 
new ones each year. Most men ask for 
Boston Garter as a matter of course— 

Y the two words go so well together. 
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Fish Enjoy the thrill and excitement 
which bait-casting angling gives 
by casting for ’em with the South 
Bend Reel which entirely elimi- 
mates back-lashes, snarls, and 
tangles. Our book, “ The Days of 
Real Sport,” tells tried and proven 
: casting methods. Shows complete 
Ji: uth Bend Tackle line. A postal 
“[, is. brings it FREE. 
SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 

17590 High St. South Bend, Ind. 
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OUR BOYS 
™ FUTURE 


Train your boy’smind while he plays. Build 
his future. Put him years ahead of other 
boys in practical knowledge that means success in life. 


GILBERT BOY ENGINEERING 


The best boys’ book in ten years. Tells the boy, in boy 
language, how to do many scientific experiments of 
absorbing interest. Chapters on “ Electricity for Boys,” 
signaling, wireless, light and sound experiments, chem- 
istry, electrical, hydraulic and paeeene engineering, 
surveying, carpentry, practical weather bureau work, 
etc., all in one finely illustrated book. Special chapters 
on athletics, too — “ Football Strategy ” by alter 
Camp, “Flying” by Eddie Rickenbacker, “ How to 
Train for Athletics ” by a veteran college trainer, ““ How 
to Pole Vault” by a world’s champion. Send us 25c 
today. Get this book for your boy. Give him a real treat. 


The A. C. Gilbert Co., 112 Blatchley Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


“We Have Three 
in Our Home” 


“My mamasays she couldn’t keep 
house without them.” — 
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Givesdouble service 
from every single 
electric socket. 


“Every wired home 
needs three or 
more” 


3 A ay At your 
OR $125 EACH ecler’s 


BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. CO, 
Chicago New York San Francisco 
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“* HIGHLANDS 
of ONTARIO ‘—— 


Unknown 

One thousand to two thousand feet above 
the sea. Modern hotels in Algonquin 
Park, Muskoka Lakes, Georgian Bay, 
Lake of Bays, Kawartha Lakes, and Tim- 
agami. Fishing, boating, bathing, golf, 
etc. Write tor free illustrated literature. 


C. G. Orttenburger, Desk “X” 
907 Merchants Loan & Trust Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


A. B. Chown, Desk “X” 
1270 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 











MAINE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK 





YORK CAMPS 3ne ee 


Famous \ Rangeley resion heart of mountains 


facing Log ca nee. baths, ©) pen fires, 
central dining-room. Connge ak’. near aA 
boating, bathing, fishing. vegetal 


eggs, poultry, milk. Booklet. 


Granite State Hotel 
OCEAN PARK, MAINE 
Situated on picturesque coast of Maine.Sandy 
beach and evergreen woods. Special attention 
totable. American pa. $17.50 per week. Com- 
fortable rooms. Booklet. Season 1920: June 
15 to September15. Frank H. Thurston, Prop. 





The Lafay ette Lodge and and Cottages 
THING 

appre 7 fires, © ies oer cold 
in all rooms. = 


bathe. ‘i the Baxshine Hills, 1, rood 
tion. Golf, tennis, etc. ( Write jor, heckiet Cc.) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 





The Algonquin Hotel —— 1% aEake 
A modern homelike hotel fen for ¢ dine inatin 
le. Ideal location on Bolton Ba 
jen euitnowne service. poe A, Own 
po egetables, milk, — and cr 

pecial ‘Teen and Sept. $4 to 
day 5 to $33. per week. y 2 ht en aed 
booklet. a % same _management. 

bie t season, E. 0. PEN 





oe 
Grand View House 
Mt. Putney, Hopkinton, N. H. lores 
homey house, accommodating 50 guests. M 
ern conveniences, excellent table, oo farm 





Ogunquit, Me.—Board in Country 
near rocks and surf. Very quiet. Home cook- 
ing. Terms $20-$25. Mrs. Daniel W. Perkins. 


HE OCEAN HOUSE YORK 
BEACH, hotel Fine 
location. ‘Aliconveniences. Exce lent cuisine. 
Comfortable and homelike. Golf, —— 
beautiful drives, bathing ang fishing. 
spot for children. Booklet. W. J. 8 


MASSACHUSETTS 

















CONNECTICUT 


INTERLAKEN INN ©_keyille 


Between two lakes; fishing, bathing, golf, 
tennis ; excellent table. Write Manager. 













HOTEL PURITAN 


Commonwealth 
WHE DISTINCTIVE BOSTON HOUSE 








Your inquiries de méited answered 


Q}-Costellofigr and our booklet mailed —y~> 





The Wayside Inn 


New Milford, yaa Co., Conn, 
In the foothills of the Berkshires. Open all 
the year. An ideal place for your summer’s 
rest. 2 hours from New York. Write for 





booklet. Mrs. J. E. Castie, Proprietor. 
The Hillhurst 
Norfolk, Connecticut 


OPENS MAY 3lst 


Elevation 1,400 ft. Steam heat. Open 
fires. Electric light. Purest spring 


water. Booklet and rates on applica- 
tion. A. E. McLEAN, Propr. 


NORFOLK INN 


Norfolk, Litchfield Qounsy.Eigvation 
1,500 feet. ideal scenery, fine auto roads, sad- 
die horses, all modern improvements. Modern 
garage storage, 50c. Henry R. Sweet, Prop. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
The amilton 

js £4 & K Sts., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A Select Family and Transient Hotel | 
Ideal Location. es appointments and 











Home-like. Good table. American plan 
~ 50 up dail ai A rates by week. 
ooklet. IRVING O. BALL, Proprietor. 





MAINE 








CAPE COD fi. 


PINES 
COTUIT, MASS. 


Boating, bathing excellent. Co’ es. Ideal 
place for summer.Own garden.C. D.Crawford. 


If You Are Tired or Need a Change 


you cannot feds a wore p cqmiestaite place in 


THE WELDON HOTEL 


GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
It affords all the comforts of 
home without extravagance. 


MARBLEHEAD,MASS. 


THE LESLIE 


A uit t sony Hiss) we bonne hy’ Ses sea. 
PR bethe Wosssttive booklet. 


CRESCENT INN 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 











Transient and Quiet Location 
Permanent Guests Excellent Cuisine 
Accomm: 
Exclusive Clientele | Few minutes’ walk 
Open All Year from Smith College. 





MOUNTAIN VIEW 


43 West St., Northampton, M 
Season July 1 to 8S Sept. 3 
A beautiful mountain view from a wide porch. 
One of the best libraries in the State Pithin 
two minutes’ walk. Denies information 
gladly sent on request. Mrs. O. 8. BLAIR. 





THE HOMESTEAD 


BAILEY ISLAND, ME. Open June 
15 to Sept. 15. Air, scenes and table all of the 
best. Booklet on application. M. J. DURIE. 





Before Giving Up Your Vacation 
write for my plan and names of peoplein your 
city who have spent delightfulvacations at my 
Colony and Summer Schoo! of art, music, and 
French. Catalog. 16th year. A. G. RANDALL, 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR 


Hotel Domhegan 
ON CASCO BAY, MAINE 


Send for booklets. Rates reasonable. 
Address A. H. LITTLEFIELD 
41 Orchard St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Dome - of - the - Rock Cottages 
CASTINE, MAI 

Among ¥ the balsam firs on Bay. 

Open July ist. Inclusive rates $25 to $35. 

Cottages ) to $1,000. Meals $21 weekly. 


DEVEREUX COTTAGES, CASTINE, ME. 


open June 1 to September 15. For further 
particulars write to FERDINAND DEVEREUX. 


oe ” “ ” 
The Firs” and “Camp Penobscot 
DEER ISLE, AINE 
Hotel, Tents, Cottages, Cabins—W oods and 
Shore. ‘ Keep the family together.” Camp 
privileges, supervised sports, and expert 
pm og (if desired) for the boys. Rates mod- 
erate. 8. B. KNOWLTON, Haverford, Pa. 


NAMP ALAMOOSOOKR,. East 
Orland, Me. For adults. Boating, fish- 
ing, tramping, tennis. Good food, bed ie 
zood company. Write for booklet. * Miss E.M 
3UCK, 8 Baldwin Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


OGUNQUIT, MAINE 
HIGH ROCK HOTEL 


Near Beach and Pine Woods 























The Pierpont age niry'rooms. mod- 


ern and homelike. Spacious piazzas, large 
shady grounds. Convenient to churches, 
library and Smith College. Open all year. 


WHITE HOUSE INN 


91 Elm Street, Northampton, Mass. 
Season July 1 to Sept. 8. Reservations may 
be made now. Detailed information upon 
application to Mrs. M. V. BURGESS. 


hose who are tired of the city and 
want to really enjoy the country will 
find comfortable, homelike surroundings at 


Blinks Bonn ic Northfield, Mass. 


The Breezy Knoll Inn 
ON Sree! PONTOOSUC 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

“** Bathing and Boating in the Mountains ”’ 
Healthful climate, fine Berkshire scenery, 
charming walks and drives. Fishing, tennis, 
Excellent table. Booklet. L.M.Rockwell,Prop. 











vantage for a restful vaca- 
ion. Reservations now. T. L. Chatfield, Prop. 


Dexter Richards 
Hall 


A comfortable ne } t. aie hep 1,000 feet 
elevation. July and eekly rates 
$15 to Booklet. 


MERIDEN, N. H. 


“The Bird Village” 


SWIFT RIVER_LINN 


Passaconaway, N. H. Opens. June. 21 
1,400 feet elevation. Trout om he. oe 
and mountain climbing. 2 cottag 

Address Lovuisz B. Craia, Jay N. eit 


On Lake Wentworth, Wolfeboro, N. H. 
Eleven ar a | and bungalows on shore of 
lake. Central dining-hall and social hall for 
dancing,  cutertaiamente ting, 














FIELD, Prop. 
IN THE CATSKILLS 
MEREDITH, Delaware Co., N. Y. 
A vacation-home where hospitality 
reigns. ered gee gee ony 
tricity, showers and all modern a 
veniences. table that tempts with 


—— Sveshness of its good things. Milk, 
butter from the famous 

Bertie herd. one — golf, bowl- 
illiards, e' otor livery. 

via Delhi for accommodations. 


Phone 














CAMP LINGERLONG 


ox PINE LAKE, INCLUDES 500 

ACRES of wildest Adirondack mountains. 
Hunting, fishing, swimming, canoeing, tennis 
and saddle horses. Cabins one tents. oe and 
up. RoypENn Barser, Mgr., Clemons, 





ing, Beautiful Ptoee and 
qubke. Healthful online life. Table s sup- 
plied from large farm. Address 
C. H. STEVENS, Wolfeboro,'N. H. 


NEW JERSEY 


ENGLESIDE 
a? 


Opens June 18. The best combination of 
seashore features on the coast. Matchless bay 

for sailing and fishing, perfect and 

ing. Five tennis courts. The Engleside has all 

the modern See private baths with 

sea and fresh water. Booklet. R. F. Engle,Mgr. 


—= RELIEF FROM HAY FEVER 
NEW YORK 








The 








Back Los| 72" 
Camp or‘: 


INDIAN LAKE 


The Adirondacks 
If you want to take your vacation & the 


woods, to spend your dupe 8 on lakes, ink 

and trails, and your even and nig hts by 
the camp-fire, to fish, study birds and fi lowe’ 
and clim mountains, to to have the company of 
enthusiastic campers an ce of a 
pm 5 | who are experts in wilderness outing, 
ad or the booklet on the “ Back 











BEACH HOUSE 


Siasconset, Mass. 


NANTUCKET ISLAND 


Golfers’ Summer Paradise 
Best 18-hole seashore course in U. 8. 
Tennis, surf bathing, etc. 
No Malaria. No Hay Fever. Ld Bot Days 
American Plan Moderate Rates 


MERWIN J. BULKLEY, po ll 





J. M. BALDERSON, PROP. 


GOLDTHWAITE INN 


On Great South Bay, Bellport, L. I. 
Cool, comfortable, charming Family Resort. 
Table supplied from own farm. Sports—asail- 
ing, fishing, ocean bathing, golf, tennis. 


HOW would you like to live for 2or 3 weeks or 
months, in cottage or hotel, on a strip of land 


VIRTUALLY SIX MILES AT SEA? 


Where there are congenial neighbors and all 
of the conveniences o! So the breeze 
seldom sone Lae where Ly bath- 

and fishin; re daily 4-3 and where 
the cost is reaso’ you know that 


POINT O’v WOODS, LL. 


only 50 miles from New York, is such a place ? 
Direct inquiries to C. W. NASH, Supt., Point 0’ Woods, L. I. 


NEW GRANT HOUSE 
Stamford, N. ¥., in the Catskills 
Famous for its cuisine, select clientage, and 
home atmosphere. Suites with ss ths. 
Orchestra. Golf, tennis, swimmin; Sad- 
horses. Booklet. E. L. JONES, = 


Come to Camp Saca Se Sane 


a Sacandagi| u 
A camp for the lovers of the out-o! 
Refined surroundings. Good table. Large 
living-hall. Cottages and fF. for slee oping. 
Boats and canoes. ck bass fishing. Hikes 
into the woods. Nights around the camp-fire. 
Everything comfortable and homelike. older 
and terms spon application. Address Cnas. 1 
Meyer, Lake Pleasant, Hamilton Co., N. Y 


Hotel Westminster 


** 1,000 Islands”’ and the Great North Country 
Write for information and booklet to 
Hotel Westminster, Alexandria Bay, New York 


HOTEL WANAKENA 


WANAKENA, N. Y. 
, Heart of | Adirondacks, on Cranberry Lake 























mas K. BRowN, JR., 360 W. 21st St., x C. 
1M THE ADIRONDACKS 
ek Hurricane, Essex La as 
»® ¥ yo verani 
en ol overlooking | K eene As 
lin! - 
Fresh vegetables. Fine dairy. Furnished cot- 
tages, all a. Terms $21 to $35 per 
Adirondacks At ¥ At Keene Aim de ¥. Bae 
Affords fine ising golf, — isand mt. climb- 
KEENE VALLEY INN, Keene Valley 
Altitude 1,200 ft. Fresh veep etables. ale: 
Blue Mountain Lake, N. Y. 


125. Private baths. Best of 
—_ Write for rates. T. J. FLOOD. 


NEW YORK CITY 








ae and COTTAGES 
7® Season opens Jun h. Com- 
a fortable, omy ar itoute 
800 ft. 
Trout fishing. Camping. G: ks, nine we 
kept greens. Mile course. Tennis juet. 
eek. Special rates for season. Address K. 
BaLemat, Mgr., Hurricane, Essex Co., N. Y. 
ing. Rates $18 to $21. ‘Apply W. H. OTIS. 
of mts. $17 a week and up. pecial rates Very heart 
son. Write for booklet. ORLANDO BrEpg, Mgr. 
Now f--y -High elevation. Beautiful t 
and e scenery. poating. fishing, a 


etc. Illustrated booklet. M. T. Merwin, Prop. 








WILLIAMSTOWN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE GREYLOCK 


At the Western End of the Mohawk Trail 
NOW OPEN 
SEND FOR COPY OF 


CATSKILI, MOUNTAINS 


THE PINES): 


Windham, Greene Co., N. Y. 

1,800 Feet Elevation 

Offers you nice clean accommodations amidst 

beautiful and agreeable surroundings, out- 

door sports, and indoor entertainments. 

Auditorium with stage and scenery. Rooms 

with —_—. Open fires, electric lights. Outdoor 
-Glorious sunsets. Sa a $20 up. Beau- 











“ Williamstown the Village Beautiful” 





bathir 
7 ital il ustrated booklet. W. J. Soper, owner. 





HOTEL JUDSON 63 Washing- 


ton Square 
adjoining Judson Memorial Cure. Rooms 
with and without bath. Rates $3.50 per day, 
aaaees meals. Special rates or two weeis 
more. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 


PENNSYLVANIA | 
FORT BEDFORD ‘NN 


On_ Lincoln "PENN. 











BEDFORD, _ 
Open All Ye ‘. 
NEW MO. ODERN EASON ABLE 
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Tours and Travel 





PENNSYLVANIA 


VERMONT 





The LAKESIDE 


EAGLESMERE, PENN. 


Situated'in the wildest and most 
beautiful part of the Alleghanies 


An ideal spot combining the attractions of 
forest, lags, and mountain, and the opportu- 
nity for '4al rest. On shore of mountain lake 
with all &inds of boating and aquatic sports. 
An endless variety of walks along lovely 
forest trails. Dry, invigorating mountain air. 
Fine golf course with competent instructor. 
Many rooms with private baths. Garage. 


OPEN JUNE 1. BOOKLET. 
J. S. KIRK & SON, Proprietors 


Eagles Mere Park, Pa. 


The FOREST INN. On beautiful moun- 
tain lake. Fine boating and bathing, moun- 
tain trails, most attractive golf course, g' 
automobile seams and garage. The Inn is en- 
tirely modern, all rooms having private ‘bath 
or running aie. Steam heat and electric 
light, Broad piazzas overlooking lake. Large 
dancing floor. Daily orchestral concerts. 


Furnished Cottages without house- 
keeping cares. For booklet and rates address 
Herman V. Yeager, Eagles Mere Park, Pa. 





THE TAVERN 


GRAFTON, VT. Ideal Location, 
bracing air, home cooking. Write for booklet. 


HITCHCOCK FARM 


An old-fashioned farm with im pete 
improvements j beautiful scenery. 8, 
good table. $14. Box 115, Pittsl = Vt. 


COLONIAL INN, Poultney, Vt. 


Three meters ‘buildings with all improve- 
—_— in beautiful village in Green 
es milk, fruits, and vegetables from 
farm. Attractive walks and drives. Mountain 
climbing. Formerly The Dorms. Box O 


Health Resorts 
“INTERPINES ” 


Beautiful, quiet, restfu: and homelike. Over 
% years of successful work. Thorough, re- 
fable, dependable and ethical. Every com- 
ort and convenience. Accommodations of 
superior quality. Disorder of the eerooms 8- 
tem a ialty. Fred. W. Seward, MD. 




















Fred. W. Seward, Jr., M.D., Gouke it. +a 





Crest View Sanatorium 
Greenwich, Ct. Bg ay cts, 
home comforts. . Hrrencock, M.D. 





The Wiscasset Bungalows 
and Central Dining Hall 


The comforts of a home without the cares of 
housekeeping. M.C.Lockwood, Mt. Pocono, Pa. 


RHODE ISLAND 


“A SUMMER AT SEA” 
Wonderful sea air. Surf by pack. 
golf and tennis all on premises. Salt a: 
eer fishing and boating. Tuna, nee 








swordfish, bass, etc. Dancing, etc. a assembly 
room. Young and old bene Hay fever 
relieved. class _patri Board by 


e i L 
TAGES, BLOCK ISLAND, R. I. 








The Leiden Hotel of 
Block Island, Rhode Island 


C. C. BALL, Proprietor 








Narragansett Bay, Jamestown, R. 

dyke Hotel and nicely 
furnished Cottages, on the shore, at 
moderate rates. Booklets. P. H. HORGAN. 


French Lady, Experienced Teacher 


wil receive in her home from June 15th to 

~~ 4 15th two ladies wishing to ady 
an ak French. References. Write to 
Mme. Ruérat,304 Benefit St., Providence, R.I. 


WYOMING 














” Banqalows with private baths and slecping- 


H F BAR RANCH 


Summer and Fall 
f= Announcement 


The ranch, located in a fertile valley at the 
edge of the Bi Horn Mountains and Forest 
Reserve in Wyoming, offers exceptional ad- 
vantages for rest an recreation. ungalows 
opeees with living-rooms and sleeping- 
porches, and in some cases with fireplaces 
and private bath, are arranged to accommo- 
date single persons and families. The rates 
include use of horse and equipment. The 
Ranch has modern, sanitar sh dairy prod and 
produces for the table fres dairy products, 
PoTie Ram meat, and vegetables. 

The Ranch is not open to the public and no 
one is received as a guest against whom there 
is any reasonable physical or racial objection. 
Strangers should furnish reference with ap- 
plication for space and information. Round 
trip rates can be secured beginning June 15th, 
good until October 31, affording opportunity 
to attend the Crow Indian Fair in late Sep- 
tember, and to enjoy fall ae 

For booklet and rates addre 
FRANK O. HORTON, Buffalo, Wyoming 


VERMONT 


‘6 9? Basin Harbor, Vt. 
The Lodge On-Lake-Champlain. 
The homelike summer resort you are looking 
for. Accommodates 50. Boating, bathing, fish- 
ing, dancing, —_ Excellent table. Cool 

rooms. Rates $25. H. F. BEACH & SON. 











Dr. Vail’s Sanatorium A” exclusive resort 


Connecticut Valley. Bosses e, a, and 
baths. Golf and tennis. resident hysi- 
cians. Under successful management for 30 
years. E. 8. Va, M.D., Thompsonville, Ct. 


LINDEN The, Hdeal Place for, Sick 


Doylestown, Pa. |an jane SL, AP to 
the personal study and specialized treat- 
ment of the invalid. Massage, Electricity, 
Hydrotherapy. Apply for circular to 
Rosert Lippincott WALTER, Ib 
(late of The Walter Sanitarium) 




















wR Dee, Ber 


That 
Tonic Air 


Of the Great Lakes makes this 
kind of breeze-blown travel 
on palatial D. & C. liners a 
vacation in itself, 

Six trips weekly Detroit to 
Mackinac, the famed pleas- 
ure playground of the lakes, 
Daily Detroit to Cleveland 
and Buffalo. Rail tickets ac- 
cepted between Detroit and 
Buffalo. 


DETROIT & CLEVELAND 
NAVIGATION CO. 
* A. A. Shantz, Pres. and 
Gen. M 
f- . McMillan, Vice-Pres, 
G. Lewis, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
Sod atre a” 


Gen. Pass. Agt., 
Detroit, Mich.” 











Dr. Reeves’ Sanitarium 


A Lb at pa a. pe Sheenic, aervems, and 
mental patien: elderly people requiring 
care. Harriet E. Reeves, M. Msirose, Mass. 

—— 
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JAPAN 


Are you interested in it? 
If so, write to Secretary 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 


Care Traffic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 


for 120-page Guide Book Free 
When writing please mention ** Outlook.” 


EUROPE 1920 


MCODERATE-PRICED TOURS 


H. W. DUNNING & CO. 
1021 Little Building 
Boston 11, Massachusetts 


NTT AAR TE 3 OTR 
Delightful VacationCruises 
CUBA, PANAMA, COSTA RICA 
Spring and Summer Sailings. Particulars on request. 
American Travel Club, Box O., Wilmington, Del. 


TOUR NEW ENGLAND 


SEND 4 oe STA. TO THE 














TEREST & FAMOUS BEAUTY 
SPOTS. ADDRESS DEPT. O. 


TRIP TO 

stkorrk FOR BOYS 

anager: Matthieu Jetteur, M.A., 

Asheville School, » Ashey ille, N. C. 

Directors : Jack Reardon,B.A.,of Taft School; 
Zreotete Johnson, M.A., of Bingham School ; 
8. E. Culver, M.A., of Hotchkiss School. 

Announcement on request to Mr. Jetteur. 


Among the Cliff Ruins. 

Camp Awanyu Delightful climate. Trips 

by auto or saddle ponies. The Rocky Moun- 
Camp Company, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


225 JAPAN 


China and the Orient 
Sail June 30 and September 17 


from San Francisco 


Prices reasonable. 
Write for details to 


Bureau of University Travel 
15 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 
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Hudson River: 
ylight 


by Da 


OF COURSE, you've 
heard of this wonder- 
ful trip and its panorama 
of scenic marvels. Plan 
to enjoy it for yourself this 
summer, The Day Line 
" route between Albany and 
=y| New York is direct and con- 
venient. All through rail 
tickets accepted. 


Attractive one-da es 
outings from New York t . 


: 
|| Hudson River Day Line | 
| Debrosses St. Pier © New York | 
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EUROPEAN JOURS 


re A 
JAPAN CHINA 
eTTs “TRAVEL Bl BUREAU 


906 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK TEL. VANDERBILT 5346 




















EDUCATION-TRAVEL-RECREATION 
PRICES MODERATE. 
9021 LITTLE BUILDING-BOSTON 


Holidays in NORWAY 


Land of tee Midnight Sun. Seventy years’ 
experience in planning tours thru this won- 
derful country. ie t—) 4 and June 25. 
le 
BENNETT'S “TRAVEL BUREAU 
|_ 506 Fi Fifth Avenue, New ‘York 


EUROPE Is OPEN 


$460 
Cathedrals, Galleries, 4 Ue. Mountains. 
Exceptional arrangements for Paris and the 
Battletields. Smal —" with experienced 
leaders. Sail June, 


THE TEMPLE TOURS, 80 Boylston St., Boston 11, Mass. 


























Real Estate 
CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut Farm 
For Sale 


92 acres, high ground and good view. Will 
kee) r- head of stock year round. Buildings 
all repair. Silo and all modern ma- 
Shiners, 33 head of stock. Large house, with 

all modern muprovement, large orchards. 
Milk sells at the door. 134 miles to station. 
Near 7 cities and towns. 2,673, Outlook. 


HALF PRICE fif*conventences, cost 


over ,000, for sale, furnished or unfur- 
nished. Address Box 238, Guilford, Conn. 


TT LET—Ledge Cottage-at-** The~ 
Pines.”’ Attractive four-room bunga- 
low, wide piazza, running water. Delightful 
place for restful summer. Terms for season 
and further particulars address Miss Almira 
Cleaveland, Lakeville, Litchfield Co., Conn. 


Small Cam 
For Rent on island waar Mystic, Conn. 
2rooms and slee ™ rch, furnished. E. 1 
GILL, 336 State ackensack, N. J. 




















Special tour, Canada and Pacific Coast 


1,000-MILE CRUISE ROMANTIC 
A he RIVER, visiting old fur trad- 
Posts, Canadian Rockies (our own Camp), 
mile cruise magnificent British Colum. 
bian Coast, among fjord and snow-clad — 
tains. Leaving ~~, i flseka, optional. 
sonable. 10th year. ie... The 


Pouch Gallery, Clinton i te N.Y. 





The “Playground 


”? 
of Europe 
Send for Packet No. 103, 
containing the Hotel Guide, 
descriptive booklets and maps, 
enclosing 10c postage. 
SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 
241 Fifth Avenue, New York 








FOR RENT— Somers, Conn. 


11 miles from § Springfield. Two- 

story house, 5 bedrooms, bath, spring 

water, newly painted and furnish Garden 

planted, ice peeee. garege. One mile | a 
st office and t yh m $800. 

Frei. Circle iis, 40 est 57th St., hor York. 





MAINE 


Cliff Island tapevate fam i. 


cove. $250 season. Apply Mrs. Charles _T. 
Murphy, Hanover Boulevard, Bethlehem, Pa. 




















FOR SALE 


The summer home of the late 
Henry Mills Alden, formerly 
editor of Harper’s Magazine. 


Farm property situated in beautiful 
Maine lake region, 170 acres of till- 
age and timberland. Quarter mile 
frontage on delightful lake. Complete 
farm equipment, large bearing orchard. 


House has modern plumbing and heat- 


ing. Reasonable price. Apply Mrs. H. 
M. ALDEN, 521 W. 112th St., N. Y.C. 
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velous 
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Write 
Aereplan 
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In Glacier 
National Park an 
| rugged 
and roug. ut majestic, 
ages out before 
norama. 
the Continent” 
: Switeerland of America. 


our only national park 
ine of a transcontinen- 
En route to North 
oast, Alaska or California, 
.e Chelan, Mt. Rainier and 
uke National Parks. 


‘acier” nd 9 


descriptive literature and 
mae Fe of Glacier National 
Summer Tourist Fares, or 
inguire of nearest licketor tourist agent, 


Cc, E. STONE 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Dept. D, St. Paul, Minn. 


1 in mar 
re on the 
is the 
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FOR SALE 


A BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY HOME 


On Lake Sebago, Maine 


Fine view of lake and mountains. House has 
bathrooms, fireplaces, porches, ¢ garage, barn, 
orchards, woods, and sup’t’s house. a 
Dr.Owen Smith,690 CongressSt., Portlan 





- Pemaquid, Maine 
Near Portland. For Sale or To Let 
The finest estate on the coast of Maine. 300 
acres. If desired, the large furnished home 
will be let pave from the farm. Boating, 
bathing, and fehing. Fine drives. Address 
IBBETTS, Pemaquid Harbor, Maine. 





FOR RENT for August and September 
At Seal Harbor, Maine 


beautifully situated cottage and separate art- 
ist’s studio. Five master’s bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, 3 servants’ rooms and bath, electric 
light, ¢ completely furnished. Maids will stay 
if desi Rent $1,200. Address Frank Dam- 
rosch, 120 Claremont Ave., New York City, 
South Bristol, Maine 
For Sale Furnished Bungalow. 


Lot of one acre. River and ocean view. 
Price $2,500. G. R. Nichols, Box 1,629, Phila. 


Squirrel Island, Me. 3.2 US" ,cr es 


tages. 11 furnished rooms, modern improve- 
ments. Price $500. A. Tetreault, Augusta, Me. 














Summer Home in Maine 


Fine opportunity is offered to secure this at- 
tractive house having thirteen rooms, bath 
several lavatories, combination heater. Gox 
stable. One gore Wes land, with fine shade trees. 
Situated on the Saco River, near the famous 

orge known as ‘‘Indian Cellar” and the 
| Poon of Kate Douglas Wiggin. The “ Peabody 
Pew” is in the near-by church. 


Maine Realty Bureau, Portland, Maine 


For Rent Until September Ist 


To desirable party only, private camp on 
north shore of Rangele Lake Maine, about 
136 miles from village o' Rangeley, consistin 
of main building with living-room, four - 
rooms, and two ths; service camp with 
kitchen, dining-room, and two bedrooms; 
boat house, 20x40, with two —y rooms an 
bath in second story; garage for two cars, 
with servants’ bath and room for chauffeur. 
All fully furnished, including boats. Beau- 
tiful site of about five acres with = 
garden. Farmer on adjoining propert 
supply milk, butter, eggs, etc. ental 
1,000 for season. Address RANGELEY, 
ost Office Box 5, Station F, New York City: 


RANGELEY LAKE, ME. 


Exceptionally attractive villa. wertiaty 
furnished, lovated and equipped. R T sea- 
son or SALE. Particulars—views. Address 
E. A. HARRBSON, 6v West 53d St., New York. 











MASSACHUSETTS 
BERKSHIRE HILLS 


Attractive home in best residential section. 
Large living rooms, 4 pay chambers, two 
baths, maid’s room ‘andbath i] compares. 
Furnished except silver and linen. Rent 

for three months from June 15th. eeemnsas 
exchanged. R. C. Robertson, Pittsfield, Mass. 


FOR RENT 


Inthe Berkshires 


For July, August, and September 
A modern country house, occupied by owner 
during winter. 14 rooms, 3 baths, garage. 
Ice furnished, milk and cream from farmer on 
estate. Situated on eastern slope of Mt. Ever- 
ett. Excellent golf course six miles distant. 
Tel, 175M Great Barrington, Mass. Mail ad- 
dress, Mrs. Hamilton Gibeon, Sheffield, Mass. 


PRIDES CROSSING 


BEVERLY, MASS. 


For Sale or For Rent, furnished. 
House of 18 rooms, stable-garage, 
bath house on shore. 7 acres 
wooded land. In one of the choic- 
est sections of the summer homes 
on the famous North Shore of 
Massachusetts. Owner cannot 
use and will sell on terms favor- 
able to the buyer or will rent for 
this season. Write or wire owner 
for plans and photographs. 


JOHN D. HARDY 
10 High Street Boston, Mass. 






































MASSACHUSETTS 


At Manomet, Plymouth, Mass. 


NEW FURNISHED COTTAGE to 
LET or FOR SALE. Broad piazzas, 
electric lights, hot and cold water, conve- 
niences, open fireplace. Terms moderate. Wm. 
H. Hawley, Room 17, State House, Boston. 


MARYLAND 


For Sale—To Close An Estate 


Beautiful old Maryland home and farm of 
ut 180 acres at Churchville, Harford Co., 
Md. Water supply from ot ic sy house 
heated with hot PB, bar ; two 
rooms, etc. Good farming am weld watered, 
2 barns, large corn house, silo, small cream- 
ery, tenant house, etc. Half mile from 
Lincoln Highway, 1 mile , A churches, 
schoolhouse -_ Seeee agus, fine com- 
munity. Price $ . Good working tenant 
on the farm. fom ny to Witu1aM W. FINNey, 
Bel Air, Md., for particulars. 


NEW JERSEY 
FOR RENT 3o.7i'in'Now Jersey 
A Charming Detached 

















uilt 
Country Residence ;\je tena 
surrounded by well timbered park, 300 acres. 


Golf course and tennis court ; kitchen garden. 
Dining and drawing rooms, libra: 
rooms, 5 bathrooms. Address 2.231, *Gutlook. 





NEW YORK 


dirondack cottage. Only one now 
available at Hurricane © lodse for June 
and July, furnished. proce, Brine. 
room, large slee leeping-porchy bn 
hotel. Restric’ community, with olf, ten- 
nis, swimming, garages, etc. 2,359, utlook. 


ADIRONDACK COTTAGE FOR RENT 


Brantingham Lake. Completely furnished, 
9 rooms and bathroom, modern conveniences, 
30-foot veranda overlooki lake, sleeping: 
rch, firep! —y" Hardman piano, —_ gol 
oo my fishin deal surroundin: _ Season 
Address MIE 214 West lith St., New York. 


© RENT 


‘ y 
“‘ Pinehurst near. Lake Placid 
FOR SEA 

Furnished Oe TTAGE _ Se of 
the following rooms: large Sving: room 16x28, 
massive open fireplace in noo! rge dining- 
room, butiler’s pantry, riten laundry, 
cellar, 2 sleeping rooms and bath en suite has 
large closets, sleeping porch front and livin: 
porches front. ‘and ree — shade o’ 
pine, maple, birch. Good boa ing. qvimaeing, 
Rshing. Rent f for rons a dress E. 
Oxtney, Keith Theater B Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Real Estate 

NEW YORK 
For Rent Werrten ke 
house—7 rooms and plain “joca- 
Address R. H. 








Cottage 
tion. References required.. 
STEWART, 22 Beacon Street, 


FO OR RENT on LAKE GEORGE 


Glenbucaie Co., of imine Aang Y. 


2 furnished homes for rent on Lake 


11 rooms, 3 baths, motor boat, tennis George 


oo —. Pi. t baths, 
slee es. utiful location o ite 
Sabbath Day Point. 64 W. 56th St., New York. 

Hot-Water Heated, 9-Room and Finished Attic 


SLATE ROOF HOUSE 


poo 4k. sete 3 Sowers, fruit ; concrete 
yack, N, Y.,30 miles from NewYork; 

pe be, Ly Price $7,500. Owner, 

Be We P.'W. Babcock, 66 Broad St., New York City. 


To Let, Furnished, for the Summer 
or FOR SALE, Fine large house and 
large shady —_ % New York two bests. 
Beautiful vi . G.F. Pitts, Warwick, N.Y 


FOR SALE 
Westchester County, N. Y. 


Attractive Building Site of Nine Acres 
on the State near the picturesque vil- 
e of saat Salem, four mi oe . idge- 
field, Conn., nine miles from Katonah. N.Y. 
and ‘sixteen miles from Long Island oan’ 
Beautiful country, — hills, woods, 
and lakes. Inquire of Mrs. G. C. 
Van Norpen, 4) South st. "Pittsfield, Mass. 


VERMONT 
For Rent—Dorset, Vt. 


On Beautiful Estate in Green Mountains 
corte COTTA 


























and Bungalow 
FeeN v.37 
air 
Between _Brattle- 


feet. _Housekeep- 

ing facilities if 

desired or meals 

a to be had at neigh- 
boring studio. 

, Outlook. 


Full particulars by addressing 2, 
AGENTS WANTED 
INSYDE TIRES —iener armor for auto- 
mobile tires; fy ent punctures and blow- 
outs ; double - mileage. Liberal profits- 


Details free. American Accessories Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Dept. 127. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


INVENTIONS wanted. Cash or royalty for 
ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 217,St.Louis, Mo. 


aor ANUSCRIFTS 


" STORIES; ys;etc.,are wanted for 
blication. Submit mie or write Literary 
ureau, 325, Hannibal, Mo. 


WOMEN’S GOODS 


LEARN to doBATIK. Wesend outfit with 
full instructions, including material, for one 
= Pinecroft Studios, emaquid Harbor, 

aine 


BOARD AND ROOMS 


FOR rent—Room and private bath for one 
or two persons. Men preferred. Breakfast 
5 minutes to station. References. Address 
Box 368, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 
ERR RpITENDENT and HOUSEKEEP- 
married couple, Protestants, preferably 
be some experience in institutional manage- 
ment, to reside in and direct work of a Boston 
home for aged. Miss Elsie Adams, 236 Hunt- 
ington Ave., ton, Mass. 
WRITE Paotopin 8: $25-$300 paid anyone 
for suitable ideas. perience | aay oe 3 
com: §? Ce P rs League, 


438, 

RAILW AY traffic tors earn_from 
pee to S20 pe r Jmonth an expenses. _— 
red. No age 
limit.We int you. Positions furnished under 
rantee. Write for booklet CM27. Standard 

Business Training Institute, Buffalo, N. Y. 
WANTED—Manager for business woman's 
. = wx a seserenees, and 



































pea dn soe A Secanee Helpers 
DIETITIANS,  muperintendents,_ cafeters a 
ernesses, matron > 
kee; Miss. Ri chards, Providence, East 
Side | Box 5. Boston, Frida: aye, 11 to 1, 16 Jack- 
son Hall, Trinity Court. Address Providence. 
MOTHER’S helper fond of children. Three 
children, aged 6, 4, and 1. Doctor’s family. 
Seasho: re for summer. Protestant preferred. 
References. Address 134 East 64th St., N. Y 
PLACEMENT BUREAU for employer and 
felperae soupaufonn;atzandants governess 
sestaricn bi Trowbadge St. Cambridse, 
MWA helper in family going 
WANTED—Mother’s helper in family go's 
to Catskills for summer. Miirs. E. H. Webb, 
ew Brunswick, N. 
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) June 
-Lake : ; 
N. Y. 4 
est loca- 
s R. H. 
) The Vacation Land 
ses PEND yourvacation in the 
it y. land of beautiful lakes, un- 
u“ spoiled wilderness and vigor- 
‘esa ous climate. Come where the MAINE 
" rpe game fish are eager to bite— 
v York. - i i i ° . 
> — we? — — ideal Delightful bathing beaches. Foam- 
a and the o iking trails more : 
wr edness hese ing surf. Rugged rocks! and head- 
= a ; lands. Vast forests of century-oldtrees. 
Owner, Or, if you prefer motor highways, 
k City. paaangh ated hotels and cozy = Ocean Breezes—Scented Woods—Land of Lakes 
immer tages, they are at your service. You m ie 
se and —— ~ kiddies along and en- Famous fishing grounds. Guides 
hours. oy all the summertime sports in : ° 
cs, N.Y. joy = 
N.Y. ineneaketn anun-aheemrdend. a-plenty. Outdoor life at its best. 
Write today for aeroplane-view Charming social life. 
= A map folder and start planning 
iia for an ideal vacation. Maine Centennial Celebration, 
ue vil- Portland, June 28th to July 5th 
Ridge. Ten Thousand Lakes of i" 
= Minnesota Association White Mountains 
G. C. Operating under the direction of the 
ass, Minnesota Land and Lake of New Hampshire 
Attractions Board. 
—— . . 
Vt. 133 East Sixth Street Mile-high peaks. Fragrant forests 
iniating St. Paul, Minnesota . 
ow threaded with fine state roads. 
eplace Minnesota is a land of unusual Yh . . . shi 
1 $250. agricultural, commercial and indus- arming views. Champions 1p 
ay. trial opportunity. Life is worth li k h Z If ¥; : 
a living in Minnesota. Try it inks that test our go ° ennis 
attages this summer, h T ° ‘ ] ° h 
low everywhere. Tonic air. Cool nights. 
on y . 
cattle. } Vacation Books 
1,900 Y Complete information about the best hotels, boarding houses, 
keep- / camps ia the White Mountains; Maine, New Hampshire and Ver- 
is if LI mont Lakes and Woods; Berkshire Hills, Cape Cod, Martha’s Vine- 
meals 7 (en ard, Nantucket, Narragansett Bay, Casco Bay, Penobscot Bay, 
— aS YY t. Desert, Bar Harbor. Send for them. State region you prefer. 
tlook. 
= / For Booklets and Infcrmation Address 
a 4% VACATION BUREAU 
~ A Room 505, Railroad Building, New Haven, Conn. 
, Co., y 
Mm) /. Through train service from New York, 
IES 2 Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington 
y for Z Boston and Maine R. R. 
+ Mo. ‘New York, New Haven and Hartford R. R. 
Maine Central R. R. 
d for ——<— 
rary — 
oe "yi a : 
with — ving nan Day 
Neo - ee ~ — aati a 2. St 2 teipeee | 
bor, 
—— HELP WANTED | SITUATIONS WANTED SITUATIONS WANTED __ SITUATIONS WANTED | 
eats - ae and CGovernesses Business Situations Companions and Domestic Helpers Teachers and Governesses 
, y —Gentlewoman over 25 as gov- COLLEGE graduate, six years’ experience } : F GENTLEWOMAN wants two children to 
fast. erness to assist in care of three small children | secretary, ten high school’ teacher. wishes ne eee ae 2 care for in beautiful country home. $25 
Tess rom 2% tes —- mt — — permanent position nee ge nee oe desires position as traveling companion, social | Weekly each. 8,522, Outlook. 
irough the year if satisfactory. erences | jtiati ired and compensated. 8,448, | coc i ij i 
rasa Sig't i Bayan Roa Oas'Roat | Geiss? - acrelary oF chaneryn,, Highes: relsrencos | , GRADE. teacher, wil tutor child for home 
ilmington, Del. ,511, k. . 8,523, : 
— “THE. Edwards Teachers Bureau, Grand Professional Situations ’ GOVERNESS— Educated American woman TUTORING work for the summer wished 
Cane, La., needs experienced teachers for | SECRETARY, experienced, desires posi- | "8 a deletes Gat saatns by Princeton senior. Excellent references. 
EP- remunerative positions. No position, no fee. } tion, July, August, out of city. Best refer- | 0! & amily. References and experience | 8,519, Outlook. — 
ci WAN’ —C ; ic | ences. 8,539, Outlook. given. 8,516, Outlook. ART supervisor wishes summer employ- 
ibly ANTED—Cowmpetent teachers for public 5 = ie TR “ id . . 
we- and private schools. Calls coming every day. ORDAINED Presbyterian minister, ten ‘aed AINED nurse, with wi hi py onid ment connected with art or craft work. 
con Send for circulars. Albany Teachers’ Agency, ears’ experience, will supply pulpit during | desires ——. — “o , = 8,520, Outlook. 
mit- Albany, N. Y. July and August.’ 8,533, Outlook. ae ban cons references. 8,5 > a va WANTED—Two or three children to take 

ESTERLY A wants teachers for u young woman of wide expert- | to Euro) cultured young couple. Eng- 
ane California high nok, all subjects, Men, | Companions and Domestic Helpers | ence wishes position of responsibility in | land, Scandinavian countries, Germany, Swit- 
ry ; 1,800 - $2,500; women, $1,500- $2,000. San COLLEGE senior wishes position for sum- | Tefined home as chaperon, housekeeper-com- | zerland, preferred. Wife former governess, 
re, rancisco. mer as nurser overness or companion. | Panion, or other position where faithful ex- | husband manual arts teacher. L. A. Rall, 

TEACHERS WANTED—Men and women | References. 8,461, Outlook. ecutive ability is required. 8,528, Outlook. Milpas, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
rom needed for attractive September openings, for WANTED—Position for summer for con- YOUNG woman, experienced traveler, YOUNG lady, private school teacher, de- 
vel all departments of high schools and colleges. | yajescent patient. Second year medical stu- | trained executive, would act as companion | sires summer tutoring. Will travel. Highest 
age Desirable salaries. Address The Interstate | dent. Address 2435 North College Ave., | during summer to one or more girls on edu- | references. 8,526, Outlook. 
der Teachers’ Agency, Macheca Building, New | Philadelphia, Pa. cational trip through West. Highest refer- FRENCH teacher wishes summer position 
ard an La. REFINED, educated, musical young Swe- | ences. 8,527, Outlook. a as tutor, chaperon, companion, by July 20. 
o REMENDOUS demand for teachers— | dish lady, graduate medical speaks YOUNG man, college graduate, medical | Prepares for colleges. Connected with well- 
un’s practically all subjects, all sections of the | French, German, and English, traveled exten- | training, experienced nurse, as tutor, com- | known boarding-school near New York. 
aaa . ‘ountry—colleges, public and private schools. sively in Europe, desires position as compan- | panion, nurse. 8,530, Outlook. 8,525, Outlook. 

‘rhest Olp, Steger Building, Chicago. ion with gentlewoman. 8,537, Outlook. ENGLISH gov Autves wanton ti 
ors va ANTED—Teachers all subjects. Good | YOUNG man, college graduate, ist Lt. Teachers and Governesses — |. ENGHISH BQow York, Resident. or not 
- TE a egos, And. colleges. Interna- | F. A., discharged, would like to join party | SPECIALLY trained, experienced teacher | resident. Montessori method. French. 8,532, 
ria ‘onal Musieal and Educational Agency, Car- | traveling in Europe as interpreter, etc. | wij) ti 4 Seoe aeenarsbory Singlish OF 1 
1se- negie Hall : ; . R Y ill tutor in college prey y Eng Outlook. 
ast - = French linguist and acquainted a — read aloud during vacation. 8,452, Outlook. 
ck- SITUATIONS WANTED | i335Ontlooke ST POPE) COLLEGE student desires position for MISCELLANEOUS 
os. 536, ’ ; +. ' _ | 
= Business Situations WOMAN, mature in years but youthful in Willing to teavel. Excellent references. 8,469 MISS Guthman, New York shopper, will 
r '” ’ i 
ily. WANTED — UNUSUAL POSITION in | Spirit, well recommended, desires position as Outlook. send anything on approval. Services free. 
ed. business or home. College woman of thirty, hotel pone - _—— companion. Miss EXPERIENCED home economics teacher ferences required. 309 Weat 99th St. 

. With ten years’ remarkably successful expe- Lord, 8,534, Outlook. * * and institutional manager wishes position in M. W. Wightman & Co. Shopping Agency, 
nd rience in executive capacities. Will guarantee ENGLISHWOMAN offers services durin . - Best’ seferonces. | established 1895. No charge; prompt delivery. 
no to make suecess of anything she tackles. Two | voyage for geeage to England. Miss Bland, Saad Outl noe companion. ss se " | 44 West 22d St., New York.’ 
wth years in France. Genius for salesmanship and | 1514 Green St., Philadelphia. 8,506, Outlook. P is > dene a api 
ge, apting herself to unpleasant circum- HOUSEKEEPER — Middle-aged gentle- UNIVERSITY instructor, age thirty-one, MENS sana in corpore sano. ts the au. 

. stances. Wants hard proposition requiring | woman (widow) seeks household manage- | wishes position as tutor, companion, during | try. Board with private tutoring -_e ihe 
a t.ct and diplomacy. Prefers,California. In- | ment. Practical experience. Unusual creden- | summer. Speaks four languages. Four years | aspirants and conditioned students. Mathe- 
« & terview New York or Chicago. 8,463, Outlook. ! tials. 8,515, Outlook. in Europe. 8,518, Outlook. mutics a specialty. 8,531, Outlook. 
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The Vacuum Cup Tread is GUARANTEED 
not to skid on wet, slippery pavements — 
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Rev. HENRY G. BOWDEN, Secretary of The Men and 
Millions Movement, says—Hymns for Today Meets the 
Need of the Hour. Read his letter 


“Dear Brother Fillmore: I have studied with great care your new book, ‘ Hymns for 
Today.’ Let me say without reservation, it fills, from every standpoint, the need of the 
hour. It is just what its name implies, and more. These hymns of all kinds will go 
down in history as a godsend to the race. The arrangement from beginning~to end is 
the best I have ever seen. 

“* May I not wish that ‘Hymns for Today’ will be the means of leading many souls to 
the feet of the Master? With deep appreciation of your good self and this great work, 


I am, Cordially and sincerely, Henry G. Bowden.” 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 5, 1920. 


“Hymns for Today,” by J. H. Fillmore, contains 340 songs: Services for the various grades ot 


Sunday School and Church; is bound in fine cloth, with gold stamp. Price $75 per 100. Sample copy 
sent for examination. Is orchestrated. 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 530 Elm St., Cincinnati, O. 
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BY THE WAY 


France is to have paper currency for 
frances and half-francs, a despatch states. 
Silver coins of these denominations have 
completely disappeared ; they were melted 
up for bullion during the Great War owing 
to the high — of silver. Thus history 
repeats itself, for Americans who remem- 
ber Civil War times will recall the “ shin- 
emer ” of ten, twenty-five, and fifty-cent 

enominations that were current in this 
country for years after the war. 


Stock expressions used by the busy re- 
porter are sometimes meaningless. The 
“ Journal ” of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation quotes this paragraph from the 
Chicago “ Tribune” under the head “ Try 
This on Your Lisper :” 

RuthjHelen was taken to the circus and was 
trying to take in the three rings and all that 
was going on. A man in a white coat passed 
and cried out: ‘‘ Who wants ice-cream cones 
here ? Who wants ice-cream cones ?”’ 

“*T do,” lisped Ruth Helen, surprised that 
her tiny voice was the only one raised in re- 
sponse. 


From the Boston “ Globe :” 

The Doctor—* You say your little boy 
has an abnormal appetite. ia what way is 
it manifested ?” 

The Mother—“ He’s lost all desire for 
things that make him sick.” 


“ Both ob dese here gents,” said the wit- 
ness, Mandy Thomas, as reported in a 
Southern paper, “was standin’ at the 
corner conversin’ with each other pretty 
hot an’ pointed like.” “ Relate the conver- 
sation,” said the prosecutor. “ Ah don’t 
remember it, sah,” said Mandy, thought- 
fully, “ ’cept dat dey was callin’ each other 
what dey is.” 





“ What this country needs,” said Senator 
Harding recently, as reported in “ Col- 
lier’s,” “is an employer and employee 
club. In Marion [Ohio] we have a club of 
this nature, and not long ago I was in the 
——. of dining next to my own chauf- 

eur. There will never be any ‘ capital and 
labor’ problem between me and my chauf- 
feur.” 


The New York “Evening Post's ” 
column called “The Bowling Green” re- 
cently indulged in the frivolity of making 
ne on the names of the philosophers 

otze, Kant, and Spinoza. Some readers 
will recall that Coleridge reported one of 
these linguistic twists on Spinoza’s name. 
It seems that both Coleridge and Words- 
worth were at one time suspected of sedi- 
tion by the English Government. A detec- 
tive who was sent to shadow them reported 
that they were all right, however ; but said 
that at first he thought they suspected him 
and would bear watching, because he often 
heard them talk of Spy Nozy, which he 
thought referred to himself, but he was 
finally convinced that “it was the name of 
a man who had made a book and lived long 
ago.” 





Dry days have come in California, as 
elsewhere. Otherwise the bursting of a keg 
of beer would not have a “scare head ” in 
a local newspaper. The Napa (California) 
“Daily Register” puts this on its front 
age: “ BEER Biows Up.—A keg of beer 





lew up at the local office of Wells Fargo. 
It caused a report that would have done 
justice to a dynamite bomb and sent forth 
into the heavens a fountain of foamy, 
creamy, amber-colored licker. It is said 
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that some of the bystanders opened their 
mouths to take in as much as possible of 
the shower. The keg came to Napa by 
mistake. The empty keg was to-day for- 
warded to its destination, Nampa, Idaho.” 





Theex-Kaiser’s clocks, with other reputed 
furnishings of his former palaces, have been 
sold at auction in New York City. “ Had 
the sale been staged in Paris,” says the 
New York “Sun and Herald,” “the popu- 
lace there could have been counted on for 
more action. In Paris, in 1914, as the 
train-loads of French soldiers pulled out of 
the station on the way, as they shouted, 
‘to Berlin, all the women stopped their 
tears to cry, ‘ Fetch us back a clock.’ This 
saying referred to a tradition of the War 
of 1870, for it is said that the Prussians at 
that time carried off all the French clocks. 
It is a mere coincidence, of course, but all 
of the Kaiser’s clocks in this exhibition 
were French clocks !” 





“Twenty-five automobiles were used to 
earry the floral offerings to Oakwoods 
Cemetery.” So reads a newspaper despatch. 
These tributes were not the offerings of 
affection to a beloved minister or priest, a 
philanthropist or a statesman, but to Chi- 
cago's “ Night Life King,” who met his death 
by violence. No doubt elements of good 
must have entered into the mingled yarn of 
such a man’s character, for great popularity 
usually comes only from the expression of 
the kindlier side of human nature. 





“The Ramallah Company of Jerusalem 
and New York,” says “Shipping,” “re- 
cently shipped several motor trucks fitted 
with special omnibus. bodies to, accommo- 
date twenty-five passengers, the first of their 
kind ever sent to Palestine.” So the Holy 
City will soon begin to look like Fifth 
Avenue! The day of the camel is passing. 


From “ Kasper,” of Stockholm, Sweden : 

He—“I can’t see why a man should 
marry when he can buy a parrot for fifty 
kroner !” 

She—“ You men are better off than we 
women. An ox would cost us many thou- 
sand kroner!” 





From “Karikaturen,” of Christiania, 
Norway: 

“ Thinking to frighten her toper husband, 
Olson’s wife covers herself with a sheet and 
approaches his bed one night when he had 
come home specially late. 

“ Olson sits up in bed, gazes in wonder 
at the spook, and says: ‘ Who is that?" 

“¢T am a spirit comes the answer from 
the sheet. 

“¢QOh, that’s all right then! I did havea 
fright! I thought it was my wife!’” 





Apropos of the question of army disci- 
pline, “ Hvepsen,” of Christiania, prints 
this: 

“ Private No. 398 has neglected to salute 
Lieutenant Nebbesen. As punishment the 
lieutenant orders him to salute him two 
hundred times. While Private No. 398 is 
performing this refined punishment the 
captain comes up and asks the meaning of 
all this saluting. The lieutenant explains. 
‘Very good,’ says the captain; ‘ but don’t 
forget that it’s your duty as an officer to 
reply to every one of the two hundred 
salutes.’” 





From “ Fliegende Blatter,” of Munich : 

“ What will your wife take on her holi- 
days?” 

“A basket of linen, a box of clothes, 
five hats, her powder puff—and me.” 
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Shave With Comfort 


This new way saves time and bother 


How Shavaid Helps the Lather 


Men who for years have used the old ways of soften- 
ing the beard, find Shavaid a positive revelation. They 
have abandoned hot towels and rubbing-in methods. 
They prefer this easy, quick, comfortable procedure. 


Harsh shaving methods are 
unnecessary. Shavaid, the new 
scientific preparation which so 
many men are using today, has 
proved this. It is working a rev- 
olution in shaving methods. 


A Shavaid shave is simplicity 
itself. It saves time—no hot 
towels, no rubbing. Just apply 
to the dry beard. Then 
apply your favorite 
lather. Then shave. 

That is all there is to it. 


You will feel the cooling, 
soothing effect of Shavaid at 
once. It keeps the lather moist 
and creamy. The blade “ takes 
hold” of perfectly softened hair. 
There is no “ pull.” 


And afterwards, no need for 
lotions, creams or hot towels. 
After a close shave, your face 

will feel cool and 
comfortable—no smart- 
ing, no “drawn” sen- 
sation. 


Shavaid 


A Trial Tube will convince you. Ask your druggist for a free sample tube 
or buy a full size tube for 50c. 


BAUER & BLACK Chicago 


New York Toronto 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 








THE National Loose Leaf Recipe 
Book is compact and easily handled. 
Every sheet lies flat and firmly in 
place. Pages can be removed or re- 
arranged. Washable covers, in either 
White or Black Waterproof Texhide, 
over stiff boards. Indexed with 23 
printed divisions. 


The tables of standard abbreviations 
and of weights and measures given on 
the inside back cover were prepared by 
domestic science experts and will be 
found to be of great convenience in 
the kitchen. Every housekeeper should 
have a National Recipe Book in which 
to keep her “ pet” recipes. 


Send for free copy of ‘GOOD FORMS FOR BOOKKEEPERS” 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK CO., 20 Riverside, Holyoke, Mass. 
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Razor biade magnified 
1000 times 


DON’T LET YOUR RAZOR 
ABUSE, YOUR FACE 


rQ HE cutting edge of every razor—“ ordinary” or “safety ”—consists of 
_ microscopic teeth. Magnified 1000 times these teeth look like the teeth of 
a cross-cut saw. See illustration above. 

Now rust forms on these teeth. This makes the blade dull—makes it “ pull” 
and hurt your face. 

You don’t wipe any “ safety ” or “ordinary ” razor blade dry enough to prevent 
this “surface rusting.” Apply 3-in-One shaving oil before and after an. 
3-in-One positively prevents rust on any metal. 

This is the way to have a perfect shave: Moisten your thumb and forefinger 
with a few —_ of 3-in-One. Draw razor blade between them. 

Then if an “ ordinary ” razor, strop in the usual way, first putting 
a few drops on the strop. You'll be surprised and delighted at the 
keen edge that comes so quickly and shaves so perfectly. 

After shaving, be sure to repeat the oiling. That will absolutely 
prevent any rust forming between shaves. 3-in-One makes the 
razor slip over the face “slick and smooth.” Also prevents the 
soap from burning or smarting after even a close shave. 3-in-One 
shaving oil has a delicate, agreeable odor. 

You can get 3-in-One at any good drug, hardware or general 
store. East of the Rocky Mountain States, 15c, 30e and 60¢ in 
bottles ; also in 30e Handy Oil Cans. 


FREE 3-IN-ONE FOR YOU 


. A postal will bring you a generous free sample. Also the scientific ‘* Razor 
Saver’’ circular. Write this very day and prove these things for your own self. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 


165 “AER. Broadway New York 














Standard Hymns and Spiritual Songs | «aN yNTRODUCTION TO 


UNITARIANISM” 

Se By Dr. SAMUEL M. CROTHERS, and other 
Unitarian Sermons SENT FREE on application to 
Mrs. C. W. GEROULD, 186 Upland Road, Cambridge, Mass. 


Our popalar collection of Church Music 

ified book of high character for Churches of all denominations 

Board 45c. Cloth 60c. Write for examination copy. 
The Biglow and Main Coi, 156 5th Ave., New York 


THE NORTH JERSEY SHORE AT ITS BEST 
Opens June 19th 

HE. utmost in resort hotels. Absolutely unrivaled, on the North Jersey 

Coast, for comfort, equipment, guest facilities and general environment. 


Accommodates 600. All rooms outside ones. Hot and cold salt water 
in all bathrooms. Perfect service by white employees. 


NEW MONTEREY @ NORTH ASBURY Luxurious Grill 
Exquisite furnishings. 
A la carte service. 








Daily concerts. 
Alluring Jazz Band in Grill. 


Largest and finest restaurant 
on North Jersey Coast. 


New York Booking Office, 
8 West 40th Street. 


W. H. WESTWOOD, 
N. Y. Representative. 


SHERMAN DENNIS, 
Manager, 











To Readers of 


The Outlook 


The Outlook is anxious to secure for 
republication the most representative 
cartoons. We want the cartoons which 
appeal to our readers as vital expres- 
sions of popular movements and public 
opinion. Won't you help us in our 
effort to secure such cartoons by cutting 
out the strongest drawings of cartoon- 
ists in your local papers and pasting one 
of the attached coupons on the back of 
each clipping. Then send your selection 
to the Cartoon Editor of The Outlook. 

The Outlook is equally anxious to_ 
secure unusual news photographs; pho- 
tographs which cannot be secured from 
the commercial photographers. If you 
have any photographs of local objects 
or events which appeal to you as of 
more than local interest, we hope you, 
as a friend and reader of The Outlook, 
will send them along to the Photograph 
Editor of The Outlook. Fill out and 
attach a coupon to the back of each 
photograph you desire to submit. 

As an experiment we propose publish- 
ing these photograph and cartoon cou- 
pons in successive issues of The Outlook 
for a period of some weeks. No car- 
toons or photographs will be considered 
which are sent to us otherwise than in 
accordance with this notice. We are 
forced to make this a rigid rule as only 
by this method can we assure to our 
readers and friends that their photo- 
graphs will be properly cared for and 
their cartoons given attention in the 
order of their arrival. We will pay for 
such cartoons and photographs as we 
use in accordance with the agreements 
printed on the coupons. 

Tue Eprrors or THE OUTLOOK. 

381 Fourth Ave., New York City 





To the Cartoon Editor of The Outlook : 
The attached cartoon is clipped from the 


of the following 


If it is the first 
clipping of this cartoon to reach The Outlook 
and is considered worthy of republication, | 
will accept One Dollar as payment in full for 
my service in bringing this cartoon to the 
attention of The Outlook. I agree that if 
it does not meet the above conditions this 
cartoon will not be returned nor will its receipt 
be acknowledged. 


BB icc ckinicncinnuacinmcea 








To the Photograph Editor of The Outlook : 


The attached photograph is the property of 
the undersigned and is submitted for publica- 
tion in The Outlook. Postage is enclosed for 
its return if unavailable. It is my under- 
standing that ‘The Outlook agrees to pay $3 
for this photograph if reproduced as a half- 
page cut, or cnalien, and $5 if reproduced in 
arger size than a half page. Enclosed herewith 
is a brief account of the object or event de- 
picted in the attached photograph, which The 
Outlook is at liberty to use as it sees fit. My 
name and address are as follows: 




















